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Eumily Roosevelt 


Dramatic Soprano 


Who will sin? the role of Aida with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company at the opening, performance of 


the season on October 18, 1928 
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LILLIAN HUNSICKER ON BO. 


1RD SHIP 


RUDOLPH GANZ ON VACATION 


the close of the symphony season whi 


past summer at Elitch Gardens, Deni 
mapshots shows Mr. Ganz being photo 
on top of Fall 

In the other 
Peak, which he 
n August 24, at Bald Pate Mountain, Estes 


j a picture of the icy passageway 
Pass, which is 11,700 feet high 


Vr. Ganz ts “taking wn” Lona’s 


Park. 


CARRERAS, 
has been conducting 


Mme. Carreras will return to America 


in December. 


h he conducted 


er (/ne o 


tee 
jraphea 


, 


a master cia 


LILLIAN HUNSICKER IN HOLLAND Cp supenaly pape 

One of the pictures shows Miss Hunsicker (at the baritone, at +d forth to eps No, this is not a tank, 
ight), Frances Sebel, lyric dramatic soprano, and Cap- but shows Baer driving a tractor sch Dowbax Farm, 
<2 y . Windham, Me., summer of 1928 

tain Kruse on the S. S. Resolute. The snapshot was res area . ere 

taken on the day after the two artists had given a joint 

recital for the benefit of the Seamen’s Fund. The other 

picture is an interesting snapshot of Miss Hunsicker 

with a group of Dutch people in Holland. The soprano, 


now back in America, anticipates a busy season 


ROSA PONSELLE, 
who is a firm believer in the saying “all work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy, they say” and an ardent lover 
of outdoor sports, tries to combine the two whenever and wherever possible. Miss Ponselle spent the entire sum- 
mer at her camp at Lake Placid, where, in addition to daily work with her teacher, Romano Romani (shown 
above with her) on the operas and concert programs which she will sing during the season just starting, she spent 
a great deal of time in hiking, swimming, tennis and playing golf. Miss Ponselle opened her fall concert tour 
on October 2 in New Haven, and will sing eight concerts before joining the Metropolitan Opera Company about 

the middle of October. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA—CONCERT 

York a Paris 
York Studio: 


DUVAL 


Milan 
Hall 


New 


New 707 Carnegie 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telephone: Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResumMinG Her Private CLasses 
in New York 
San Remo, Central Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 


Address: 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 1927-1928 began September Sth 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Voice TEACHER AND Opera COACH 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
908 Beaux-Arts Bldg. 

Beacon and Eighth Streets, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MARY SEILER 


HARPIST 

210 East 77th Street, 
Rhinelander 2174 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Personal Address: me Be 
Telephone: 
Mgt. 


Emilie Sarter, 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly — emo Metropolitan 
ouse 
Teacher na noted artists 
Authorit a Voice PLacin 
GRAND OP AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by Mm greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


York 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stupio: 26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
‘omposition 
Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


at the Bertie Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N. Phone; Susquehanna 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 
Fall Course Begins October 1st 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years 
Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: 
golden.” 
gm Rae: FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
her of Maer Prominent Singers 
245 West 7 75th St., N Trafalgar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hi Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, felephone” Pennarivaia Sos4. 227 Elwood Ave- 
. Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
East th Street - - - - New York City 
h : Rhinelander 8623 


115 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 

¥ bboy mg Bed sane y 

assar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Trinity Church, wowsees eo le SF 

476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 10 East 34th St. 

Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phore 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 6lst St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Strupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 


MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1N SINGING aT HER 
RESIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 


MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: 





| WILLIAM THORNER 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeies 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 


HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Summer Crass, July-September, Bedford, 


Pa, 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat Coacu—AccomPanist—OncGanist 


Piano Students Accept 
ee 78th_ St., New York ow 





I 


LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
*, NS ay e Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
utley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat ann Piano Instauction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 


ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 

360 West 22nd Street, New York 

Phone: Chelsea 9204 


MME. 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue : 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


MRS. ROBINSON 
VOICE 

235 East 62nd Street, 
Telephone Rhinelander 


DUFF 


New York 
7900 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Sécy 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


JOHN BLAND 

TENOR 

f Calvary hour 

PRODUC MON 
HARTINGTON, Assistant 
North New York 


"1 


Master 

VOICE 
ARTHUR R 
61 Gran 4 


ercy ark 


Gramercy 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 

235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Endicott 8345 
Teaching in Germany during Summer 


Telephone: 


BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle $420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


by JEAN ZKE 
FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT of de RES 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


| The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
| Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 
LS SOT ANAL SACRED, ER 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC)) crvin instrrure oF Music AND ALLIED ARTS 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season 116 EAST 85th STRE incorporated 1878 
Under the Galeaiaiee of the State = a Yor RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


CARL HEIN. creo Directors: sre-1./AUGUST FRAEMCKE CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


Announcing the Engagement a 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
KARL JORN, famous tenor Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 


F l f the Met lit Opera Co. . 
Catalogue on Application. ilies Gest. e 5 sis apie “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


a 1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 





















































he Clebeland Justitute of ()usie |/[ 
eas (incinnati (onservatorys 


OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC Founded 1867 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Free co tit holarships in every major subject . : F 
Nab hdinhkwtamanaae€,.: Faculty of nationally known artists Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 
Sen r catal e outlin ‘ fee d dormitory rates fe : 
mess MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, mache Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
-2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 
> MODERNE DE VIOLON BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
INSTITU Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 
Paris 
Presidents: CBS SEES WE TOR 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S, JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 
Classic French School, mother of - violin a, se ppg teen for its modern methods of instruction which 
) ? ortes 0 me 
oe. mer cates wile Meld by LUCIEN CAPET and & Joachim-Chaigneau in Paris, and in thelr Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
country studi: - Pa ate, enna or aa, PARIS VII, FRANCE Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


KIMBALL Hat, _Cuicaco, Tuy. 


rese ITHACA — . ———— 


—— rs COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CEES 2 cae ee a Rie SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Ins—Sept. 20 Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Fall Term Begins ° Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 


Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
P E A B O D Y For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


seers nomen CONSERVATORY || PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Philadelphia Musical Academy OTTO ORTMANN, Director Pre ees ne Bs No 
9 years of continued success in training musicians | 2 2 ; 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction | BALTIMORE, MD. Pha Ran gg Ba ga pee i 
For year book, address The oldest and most noted Conservatory : ’ ae ani ies 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director | in the Country Circulars Mailed JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC reading, melody writin 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony I, according om the Ward 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING Method 


Lessons in Voeal Prod 
Address The Secretary, CATHEDRAL 1334 _ Violin, Piano ,"Privately oF class 
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GRANBERRY |” inghamton Institute LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


PIANO SCHOOL | A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING PAUL A. JACKSON 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


BooxLets—149 East 61st Street, New Yor«x Address Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music. ACADEMY OF SINGING 
: a ee oueas ae BLANCHE MARCHES! oe Ne 
Personal Tuition 
fein nei cd ate Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 


Apply Secretary Above Address 
RQ) B k RT B R A UJ INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 1aGe'pisiess03s poo 82%, OY 
OF THE SPRCIAL *ANNOUNCEMENT nn “All talecs 


All talented advanced 


FRANCIS FRANK CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


Directors ee 
































iolin = nts will come under the persona] observation 


Director JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC “* “Prot. teorou aver 
FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. — ES 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC | PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(Formerly Hans Schneider Piano School) 


— : ; ? , WA LEPS 
Meintsined by the University Musieal Society I rg go gen 1 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN | 509 Westminster St., Nai —e 


Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 


Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President Mr. Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. 
Piano and Coaching of Singers 











Telephone: Gaspee 0997 














RANICH-&-BACH | | Coutice of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


Faculty of Eminent Teachers Instruct in All Branches of 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 
and PLAYER PIANOS Aland wth Unio of Cac ant Pesaro 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City “Address College of Music, ADOLF HAHN, Director, CINCINNATI Gang ee 
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R TOMARS 


0 voice sPECIALIST 
§ corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 


GUARANTEE 
Voice trials by 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
appointment only 
: VOICE 
MARGOLIS sine 


New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





s 
“a 
M 
U 
E 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
Address: 
Coneress Horer 
Chicago, Ill. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address hd West 80th St., New York 
hone 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


singing. yotN. ¥ 
Ven Dy Dyck. ‘nude oe Bieheh "ae a Sotumbes 1474 











HAGGERTY-SNELL J22shs",2. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


64 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 








851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 1350 


2 KYZER instecetion 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


¢ SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
Tel.: 2811 Estabrook 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera 

Tel. Rhinelander 1750 

-~. —. Anderson, Ine. 
bus Circle 


“" Tork 





J 
oO 
Ss 
E 
F 
3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE fa: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Met. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
Shelewep Hall, New York N. ¥. Tel. Circle 1617 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 Ww. 49th St.,New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New Fork City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
106-08 West 59th Street 
New York City 
Tel. Circle 7816 
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FRANCE 
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Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


» KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Orchestra and String Quartet 
Zz Violin Instruetion 
118 E. 92nd St., N. Y. Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. ¥. Phone: 10021 River 














“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


ark HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF oe 
ball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM : 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Stelnway Halle hel York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen USS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 






































COURIE 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl. Hochschule fiir Musik 





ARTURO DE FILIPPI. 


(Arthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, 





EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


**Internationally recognized as a Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher vf Lucille 
one gs and yy ¥-4 other — singers. Studio: 
Hot 


Builder, Voice 





women [i () W Rt 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 








ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 





RANO, 





mn. | 


GRACE G. GARDNER | 
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MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
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Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the 2 5 ag ae which 
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—Coach 
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World Tour Until October, 
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BARITONE 
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TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 
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ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 
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Special Course in Conversation end Diction 
Individual Instruction 
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ACCOMPANIST 
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Metropolitan Opera House 
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845 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
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VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
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Teacher of the Noted Violinists 


MAX CUSHING 
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FRANCES MANN 
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113 West 57th Bt. 
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THE BAUER PIANO of Today 
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American Artists Open Berlin Season 


Beggars’ Opera in German Has Sensational Success—Remarkable Operatic Performances—Out- 
Door Wagner—The Bach Festival in Nuremberg—The Folk-Music 
Movement Consolidated 


Bert1n.—The wheels of Berlin’s musical season slowly 
begin to turn early in September and for a number of years 
now it has been chiefly young American artists who have 
set them going. The fashion of ending their European 
vacations with a Berlin recital has spread so that this year 
there have been quite a umber of these candidiates for 
musical fame. 

Henri Temianka, a pupil of Carl Flesch at the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia and of Willy Hess in Berlin, had 
considerable success at his debut. This young violinist has 
a highly trained mechanism at his disposal, besides a fasci- 
nating tone, sound musicianship and interpretative talents 
of no mean order. His playing of the Mendelssohn concerto 
was exceptional for so young a player. Indeed, it was 
weighty enough to establish the basis of young Temianka’s 
reputation even in hypercritical Berlin. .Together with the 
pianist, Bruno Eisner, Temianka also gave a finished ren- 
dering of George Enesco’s rarely heard violin sonata, op. 
6. The work is a juvenile effort of the eminent Roumanian 
musician, written about a quarter of a century ago; but it is 
still attractive for the wealth and freshness of its musical 
invention, 

AN INTERESTING PROGRAM 

Marie Edelle from New York accompanied by Michael 
Raucheisen, gave a song recital in which she manifested 
good, though hardly extraordinary, vocal gifts and an agree- 
able manner of interpretation. Eleanor Starkey, also from 
New York, has reached about the same degree of medium 
proficiency in singing; simple songs, however, are at present 
better within her means than the aria from Ambroise 
Thomas’ Hamlet with its demands for coloratura virtuosity. 
Another New Yorker who gave a song recital, Victor 
Prahl, is not endowed with a voice of extraordinary power, 
but his singing is refined, and his polyglot pieerem was 
particularly interesting. It comprised charming Greek songs 
by Ravel, Spanish songs by de Falla and groups in Italian, 
French and German. 

Andrew Haigh, a young American pianist, showed con- 
siderable saaielages in a classical program comprising works 
by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms and Liszt’s B minor sonata. 
A highly polished technic and a cultivated taste and tone 
characterize his playing at present rather than emotional 
profundity and passionate temperament. Likewise the young 


American pianist, Rudolph Gruen made an uncommonly 
successful debut. Especially his playing of the Chopin 
preludes was impressive, while pieces by Charles F. Griffes 


owed much of their effectiveness to the pianist’s art. 
A New Beccars’ OPERA 

The operatic season opened with a German adaption of 
the Beggars’ Opera which proved so powerful an attraction 
two hundred years ago and which had such successful 
revivals both in London and New York not long ago. The 
German Beggars’ Opera, or the Dreigroschen Opera, as it 
has been named here, is by no means a mere translation of the 
amusing English model. It follows the general satirical 
style of Gay’s old ballad opera but has put a fresh text 
as well as fresh music into the traditional frame. Bert 
Brecht, one of the most successful of the radical young 
German dramatic writers, is responsible for the new words 
and Kurt Weill has written the music. The success of this 
parodistic operetta-revue has been enormous.. The Theater 
am Schiffbauerdamm is sold out night after night, and not 
only numerous German theaters but the Opera in Leningrad 
as well have already accepted this amusing piece which 
reflects the aesthetic tendencies of our day so brilliantly 
and with so much insolent wit. 

Weill has been very happy in his inspiration this time. 
From the overture, which parodizes the Handel style, to 
the burlesque finale, some twenty ballad songs and dances 
reveal his skill and versatility in an exhilarating manner. 
Jazz rhythms abound and in accompaniments written for 
saxophone, barrel-organ and harmonium he has achieved 
surprising effects. His grotesque and often vulgar ballad 
style gives just the accent and flavor demanded here. The 
performance was excellent, the cast comprising a number of 
Berlin’s most popular comic actors and singers, while the 
Lewis Ruth Jazz Band had ample occasion to show its 
virtuosity and give vent to its capricious pranks. 

Don Cartos REvivep 


In the Municipal Opera House the principal event so far 
has been the revival of Verdi’s Don Carlos. Although this 
opera had never been completely forgotten in Germany it 
was nevertheless little-known and had not been heard in 
Berlin for nearly twenty years. The change of attitude 
toward Verdi’s earlier works in the last decade may pos- 
sibly contribute to making Don Carlos a popular opera this 
time. 

For there is no question that Don Carlos deserves to be 
ranked among the standard works of operatic literature. 
Verdi himself had such a predilection for this opera—written 
for Paris in 1867—that he revised it in 1883, and it is in 
this final version that the opera is now being given in 
Berlin. The performance deserves high praise. Georg 
Sebastian, the conductor, has never done better work than 
in the careful preparation of this piece and the superior 
handling of the entire apparatus in the orchestra and on 
the stage. 

Walter Briigmann, the stage manager of the Leipsic opera, 
and Dr. Eduard Loeffler, as scenic director were no less 
happy in their efforts, and, as an unusually excellent cast 





of singers had been chosen the total effect was splendid. 

Alexander Kipnis manifested eminent vocal and _ histrionic 

art as King Philipp, and Sigrid Onegin, as Countess Eboli, 

brought down the house with the splendor of her voice, 

despite many mannerisms and exaggerations. The other 
(Continued on page 11) 


American Celina Society Plans 


Registration for vacant positions in the American Orches- 
tral Society has already begun and will continue until all 
the places are filled. Chalmers Clifton, the conductor, has 
found an unusually high degree of talent. Every section is 
well represented except the bassoon section, which, appar- 
ently, has not yet attracted orchestra students. It is hoped 
by the orchestra management that players on this instru- 
ment will apply. 

The following musicians will aid Mr. Clifton in instruction 
on the various instruments and the conduct of the orchestra : 
Louis Edlin, concertmaster; M. Stillman, viola; Willem 
Durieux, cello; Franz Listemann, cello, and orchestra man- 
ager ; F. Fishberg, bass; Alfred Lora, flute; Pierre Mathieu, 
oboe; Gustave Langenus, clarinet; L. Letellier, bassoon; 
Josef Franzl, horn; Gustav Heim, erg: Max Woken- 
fuss, trombone ; Alfred Friez, tympani; Ackley Brower, 
librarian. Those familiar with soa ek eiisive will recog- 
nize in these names some of the most noted performers on 
their instruments. 

Rehearsals are held at Mecca Hall on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 2.30; they began on October 8. The orchestra 
will give six concerts during the season at Mecca Hall and 
two at Cooper Union. Well known soloists will appear at 
these concerts and opportunities will also be given for de- 
butants. 

Mr. Clifton gives a course in directing to a small number 
of qualified musicians and Franklin Robinson gives a course 
in aural interpretative theory work. The society's offices are 
in the Steinway Building. 


Liverpool’s Elaborate Preparations for Next 
Eisteddfod 

LiverPooL.—Preparations for next year’s Eisteddfod, which 
is to be held here from Aug. 5-10 inclusive, are already 
assuming concrete form. An elaborate program book of 
nearly 300 pages containing a full and complete schedule 
of the week’s happenings has already been issued. In order 
to accommodate the multitudes that are expected to invade 
Liverpool for the event, a spacious marquee is to be erected 
in Sefton Park at a cost of about $25,000, while a long list 
of guarantors for sums of from $1,000 downwards assures 
the solvency of the undertaking. As music is always a 
prominent feature of every Eisteddfod a comprehensive plan 
has been evolved which will no doubt attract an enthusiastic 
army of aspirants individual and collective. The committee 
directly responsible for this section is a representative body 
of which Mr. J. T. Jones, the conductor of the Liverpool 
Cymric Vocal Union, is chairman. There will be competi- 
tions for choirs of 150 to 250 voices as well as for smaller 
ones and there is also ample choice of solo and concerted 
material. Interesting contests will be those for full or- 
chestra, the pieces selected ranging from Weber to Scriabin. 
Contests for original compositions will also be held. 


W. J. B. 


Tri-City Orchestra Inaugurates Contest 


The Tri-City Orchestra, the headquarters of which are 
at Davenport, Iowa, is sponsoring a contest for young pian- 
ists with the motive of stimulating the interest of piano 
students in the study of the concertos and standard works, 
as it is conceded by teachers that it is difficult to get pupils 
interested in works of this class unless they have some outlet 
for them. The contest is to be for all students who live 
within a hundred mile radius of the Tri-Cities, and is to be 
conducted in two groups, a Senior Group and a Junior 
Group. The winner of the Senior Group is to be featured 
as a soloist with the Tri-City Sy mphony Orchestra, and the 
winner of the Junior Group is to play with the Civic Or- 
chestra, both orchestras being under the direction of Ludwig 
Becker of Chicago. The Civic Orchestra is being sponsored 
by the Symphony Association as a training school for the 
Symphony Orchestra. Last year the Civic Orchestra num- 
bered sixty players. 


More Prize Awards 


The prizes of $10,000 offered more than a year ago by the 
Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia for chamber music 
compositions, have been awarded by the board of judges. 
The winning composers are as follows: First prize, $6,000, 
divided between Bela Bartok, Hungarian modernist com- 
poser and Alfredo Casella, one of the leaders of the modern 
Italian school; second prize, $4,000, divided between H. 
Waldo Warner of London and Carlo Jachino of Parma, 
Italy. The board of judges consisted of Willem Mengelberg, 
Fritz Reiner, Frederick A. Stock, Thaddeus Rich, Samuel 
L. Lacier, and Gilbert Raynolds Combs. 

The compositions winning the four prizes are as follows: 
Bela Bartok, a string quartet, extremely modern in form, 
style and musical material, written atonally but noted by 
the composer on the manuscript as being in “C sharp.” Al- 


fredo Casella, a Serenata for quintet consisting of clarinet, 
bassoon, trumpet, violin and violoncello; this work is essen- 
tially Italian in style and feeling and follows generally the 
form of the classical serenata, being in six short movements 
and extremely melodious throughout. H. Waldo Warner’s 
work is a quintet for piano, two violins, viola and violon- 
cello and is a work of vast dimensions. Carlo Jachifo’s 
composition is a string quartet in D minor, in four move- 
ments, generally following the classic form, but with a strong 
infiltration of modern writing. 


Cleveland Orchestra to Offer 
Interesting, Works 


Herman Rosen Gives First Recital—Other Notes 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—An 
from the officers of the Cleveland 
concert patrons what new works Conductor 
loff would present during the coming season. 

It is a strikingly worth while list, of great interest to 
all true lovers of music. The following will be played by 
Mr. Sokoloff’s men: a violin concerto by Prokokieff; the 


announcement came 
Orchestra, informing 
Nikolai Soko- 


interesting 


first Bethoven symphony (never before performed in the 
city); New York Days and Nights, by Emerson Whit- 
horne; Flivver Ten Million, by Frederick Converse; How- 
ard Hanson’s Lament of Beowulf; an orchestral arrange- 
ment of Charles Griffes’ White Peacocks; Ernest Bloch’s 
Suite for Viola; The Enchanted Isle, by Carlos Salzedo; 
Nights in a Spanish Garden,. by de Falla; Piano Concerto 


No. 3, by Rachmaninoff ; Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Sym- 
phony ; two works by d’Indy; Florent Schmitt's Tragedy of 
Salome; Liszt’s Orpheus; Strauss’ Don Quixote and many 
others. This is a t¢ pone le list for what promises to be 
the most interesting season the Cleveland Orchestra has 
yet offered. 

The first recital of the season to be given in one of the 
new additions to the public auditorium was presented by 
Herman Rosen, Cleveland violinist and pupil of Auer, ac 
companied by Beatrice Vokoun: Mutchler. Mr. Rosen’s 
program consisted of John Ireland’s Sonata No. 1 in D 
minor, Plainte de Pierrot de Beryl Rubinstein, Valsette Dy 
Mrs. Mutchler, Caprice by Charles V. Rychlik, Chausson’s 
Poeme, Improvisation by Saenger, the Boccherini-Kreisler 
Allegretto, Auer’s arré we of Tschaikowsky’s Andante 
Cantabile, and the Sarasate Caprice Basque. 


Giacomo Bernardi announces the forthcoming concert of 


the Boston Women’s Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Ethel Leginska, which will take place November 10 at 
Masonic Hall. 

Edgar Bowman announces the opening of the Cleve 


land Heights School of Music for the scason of 1928-29, 
with a special feature of the school being the classes in sight 
reading, ear-training, rhythmic fundamentals and 
ment of the creative, adapted to very young children as 
well as advanced pupils. : E 4. 


develop- 








ANNA HAMLIN, 
who will fulfil concert engagements in the United 
States in October and November of 


this year. pa 
part of the winter anc 


wil go to Europe the early 

while abroad will make Berlin her headquarters. She 
plans to sing in opera and concert in Germany and 
perhaps Italy. Her recital in the Bach Salle is sched- 


uled for March 20. Last season Miss Hamlin’s ap- 
pearances with the Chicago Civic Opera were unani- 
mously praised by the press, especially her Oscar in 
the Masked Ball, an opera in which she was heard 
every time it was performed. She also was well re- 
ceived in Carmen and The Jewels of the Madonna. 


Following these appearances with the Chicago Opera, 
Miss Hamlin sailed for Europe and fulfilled some im- 
portant private engagements in Monte Carlo and Paris, 
in both of which places she coached on French opera. 
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MARION TALLEY ENJOYS EUROPEAN VACATION 


London, 


Almost Incognito—Hears Operas 


Charmed With Edinburgh and Heidelberg 


Travel 


Finds Paris Has Improved 


Paris, Germany and Brussels 


New Season to Include More Than Fifty Concerts and 


Appearances at the Metropolitan Opera 


vacation, the first 
She has 
relaxa 
of the 
Talley 
vacation 
coaching 
time 
had 


real 
Metropolitan 
time tor 
yinning 
summer Miss 
going to spend her 
also planned to do a little 
a limited amount. Most of the 
be devoted to travelling and seeing places she 
Et rope before 

Miss Talley changed her mind and gave 
mecert programs. Furthermore 
the whole time she was away, 
[Therefore she returned re- 
ready for real work 


had a 

iebut at the 
with little or no 

tour and the beg 


fusing all offers for dates, 


larion 


One 


next Re 


decided last spring 
vonths abre 


in Paris, but only 


that she was 
She 
was 
not 


roles and c 


and 
experience of travelling 
» be sure there many 
often heard comments as 
the French Boulevards 
dinner stroll with 
her mother and 1 t of the Cafe de la Paix, 
Americans like ither and enjoy a demi tasse or 
he heard someone call out “Hello Marion Talley” in 
twang, but believing that if it 
would be followed she did not 


unique 


were 


tance was alter 


where 
\merican 
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The opera in London, to go back to the English capital, 


was interesting and there Miss Talley got the biggest thrill 
| her trip. She sat directly under the royal box occupied 
by the King and Queen during a performance of Boheme, 
which, incidentally, is King George’s favorite opera. Mar- 
garet Sheridan, who is popular in London, sang the leading 
role, and, if memory serves correctly, Pertile was the 
Rudolfo, she said. 

In addition to her appearances at the opera this season, 
Miss Talley will sing more than fifty concerts, making her 
first appearances in Florida and Cuba. With the annexation 
of this new territory, Marion Talley will have sung prac- 
tically all over the U nited States and Canada. 


Scholarship Awards at Peabody Conservatory 

The scholarship examinations of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music attracted talented pupils from all parts of 
the country and were given in piano, voice, violin, organ, and 
harmony. The high standards of these compositions have 
created widespread attention, and the examination for the 
Peabody Piano Scholarship, No. 1, covering a period of 
three years, was won by Dorothea Ortmann, of Baltimore. 
The second piano scholarship was awarded to Lloyd Mit- 
chell of Sioux City, lowa. In the violin competition two 
awards, covering one year of study each, were won by Law- 
Fish and Charles Granovsky, both of Baltimore. The 
honors, entitling the winners to one year of study, 
were won by William H. Fiege, Jr., and Earl B. Lippy, 
both of Maryland. Sidney Bawsel succeeded in winning the 
full three-year organ scholarship and the Boise Memorial 
Harmony Scholarship, extending over a period of three 
years, was won by Hugo Weisgal. While these scholarships 
carry free tuition in the main subjects, the recipients are 
also permitted to take such supplementary studies as the 
director deems necessary. Awards will also be made to 
students of orchestral instruments. 
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School for Conductors at N. Y. U. 
The New York University 
school for conductors under the direction of 
professor of music, director of the Oratorio Society of 
New York, director of the Worcester Festival, conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra and Chautauqua 
Series. The.class has two divisions, first and second year 
conducting. Each division is composed of two hours, the 
first hour being devoted entirely to score reading, the second 
to practical conducting. Philip James, lecturer on music, 
organist, bandmaster, composer, conductor of the Montclair 
Symphony Orchestra and the Brooklyn Orchestral Society, 
also is listed as an instructor in the for conductors 
of music. 


department of music has a 
Albert Stoessel, 


school 


Main Line School to Award Steinway Grand 

The Main Line School of Music directors, Florence 
Leonard, Louisa Hopkins and Adolph Vogel, offer an award 
of a Steinway grand piano for the best performance of 
selected numbers in a students’ competition. The contest 
will be held in June, 1929. The names of the judges will 
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will include one director of the 
awards are offered to the player who is 
second in merit and to the student who does the most 
intelligent work. Registrations for the competition should be 
made at once, as lessons begin October 15 and no applications 
will be received after November 15. The Main Line School 
of Music is situated at Ardmore, Pa. 


be announced later, and 


school. Other 


Juilliard Student in Berlin Debut 


Marie Edelle, student sponsored by the Juilliard Graduate 
School in New York and pupil of Mme. Sembrich, scored 
a success in her debut recital in Berlin on September 17. 
Miss Edelle was one of eight to be chosen in March of this 
year for free scholarship training at the Dresden Opera 
School and since May has been studying in Dresden. 

The news that the young singer had been a pupil of 
Mme. Sembrich filled the hall and brought the critics’ dictum 
that the famous teacher had succeeded in bringing out an 
other excellent artist. The critics went so far as to say that 
there was no doubt but that another American soprano had 
started auspiciously up the road to fame through the evi- 
dence of her debut recital. They asserted that she vad a 
stage presence and appearance that were excellent. 

Miss Edelle, who is the daughter of Charles Edelle, of 
New York City, first appeared in public in'1924, when she 
sang at a concert given in honor of Mme. Sembrich at the 
Lake George Club, and a year later attracted attention 
as the soloist with the American Orchestral Society. Sub- 
sequently she appeared with the American Opera Company 
and also in recital. 


also } 


John Weicher New Seattle Concertmaster 

The Seattle Symphony Orchestra announces the engage- 
ment of John Weicher, of Chicago, as principal first violin 
for the coming season. Mr. Weicher, a pupil of Ysaye 
and Flesch, was second concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
‘ hony orchestra and a member of the Gordon String Quartet. 
Speaking of Mr. Weicher’s engagement, Carl Krueger, 
ductor of the Seattle orchestra, said: “] am _ particularly 
happy to have a man of Mr. Weicher’s calibre and experience 
in the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. He represents the very 
finest type of American musicians. In fact it is artists 
of the type of Weicher that are responsible for the choice of 
so many American musicians by European conductors for 
our great symphonic bodies.” 


con 


Pinnera to Give New York Recital 

Gina Pinnera, soprano, whose first New York recital last 
season, at Carnegie Hall on February 19, proved one of the 
sensations of the season, will sing a new program in the 
same auditorium on October 22. The singer will feature 
four operatic arias: Divinités du Styx, from Alceste, Gluck ; 
Ernani involami, from the opera of that name, Verdi; Casta 
Diva, from Norma, Bellini; and Briinhilde’s Battle Cry, 
from Die Walkuere. Song gr ” include selections by 
Grieg, Brahms, Schubert, Lacalle, Gretchaninoff and George 
Liebling, with modern American compositions by Frank 
Bibb, an arrangement; Frank Grey and Daniel Wolf. Giu- 
eppe Bamboschek will be at the piano 


Estelle Liebling Studio New 

Frances Spencer, soprano, been engage y the 
Theatre Guild for the production of Faust. 

Ann Mack and Joan Ruth were in Camden, N. J., recently, 
singing for the synchronization of a new Paramount pic- 
ture. 
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FEATURES OF PENN STATE COLLEGE INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


(1) Rtehard W. Grant, organizer and director of 
the Penn State College Institute of Music Educa- 
tion, and Irene Oabones Grant, head of the piano 
and organ department. Both have been on a Euro- 
pean concert tour with the Penn State Glee Club, 
as conductor and accompanist. 

(2) The Penn State College Institute of Music 
Faculty: Left to right: (front row) James Wood- 
side, director of vocal department; Rachel Kerans, 
music appreciation; Helene Lachenmeyer, Piano 
and Organ; Richard W. Grant, Director of Insti- 
tute; Pauline Alderman, Harmony; Margaret 
Meighan, Demonstration School; Antoinette Can 
field, High School Methods; Mondel Butterfield, 
Band Instruments; Paul Harding, Violin; (second 
row) Harold Frantz, Orchestra and Band Meth- 
ods; Howard Lindaman, Ear Training; Harriet 
Woodard, Sight Singing; Muriel Crewe-Ainly, 
Practice Teaching; Helen Duguid, Upper Grades 
Methods; Marjorie Brocks, Dictation; Lillian 
Hammit, Sight Reading; Willa Ferry, Voice. 

(3) The Institute Chorus, which, composed of 130 
voices (largely experienced musicians), was able, 
with only seventeen rehearsals, to give a notable 
concert at summer commencement. In the absence 
of Director Grant, Mr. Woodside conducted. 

(4) The Institute Little Symphony of thirty pieces, 
Harold W. Frantz, conductor, is composed largely 
of teachers of instrumental music in public schools, 
making possible a thoroughly finished contribution 
to the joint concert with the Institute Chorus at 
commencement time. 

(5) A group from the Institute Vocal Department. 
The popularity of the courses offered in this de- 
partment caused such a large enrollment that the 
services of an assistant were necessary. James 
Woodside, director of the department, is in the 
front row left, and Willa Ferry, assistant teacher, 
is on the right. 





Rethberg “Too Young” 

San Francisco’s elite, assembled in the city’s Dream- 
land Auditorium recently, grew restless when the 
curtain was late in ‘rising on the opening of the opera 
season. And back of all this lay quite a story. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera star, sche- 
duled to sing Aida at the premiere which San Francisco 
had awaited with such eagerness, arrived at the stage 
door about six-thirty o’clock, an hour and a half before 
curtain time. A large crowd had assembled at the stage 
entrance to get a good look at the singers as they 
alighted from their machines, but none seemed to recog- 
nize Mme. Rethberg as she worked her way through 
the mob to the stage door, with her hat pulled closely 
over her face, As she attempted to pass through the 
artists’ entrance, the doorman, not recognizing the 
singer, asked for her pass. He had received explicit 
instructions to let no enter without a pass. 

“T have no pass,” said Mme. Rethberg, who had not 
received one from the management. 

“Who are you, anyway ?” asked the doorman. 

“I am Mme. Rethberg, singing here tonight.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that?” retorted the 
doorman. “You don’t look like the pictures of Reth 
berg I’ve seen. You're too young.” 

“I can’t help that; I am Rethberg.” 

The doorman was firm. He was taking no chances 
on losing his job. The singer then had to battle her 
way back through the crowd to secure the cooperation 
of a policeman before she could enter the stage door. 

Meanwhile there was much concern evidenced by 
opera officials, who had been frantically telephoning, 
trying to establish contact with the missing prima donna. 


Six Orchestra Detes for Brailowsky 

Although Alexander Brailowsky will not be heard in 
America until the New Year, he already has been 
booked for six orchestra dates. These engagements 
include appearances with the Detroit Orchestra, the 
Beethoven Symphony in New York, the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco Symphony orchestras, the Chicago 
Symphony and the Pittsburgh Orchestra. Mr. Brai- 
lowsky also will give two New York recitals. 


Address Wanted 


The Musicat Courter will appreciate information 
concerning the present whereabouts of Mildred Largie 
formerly of Richmond, Quebec, Canada 
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ALEXANDER LAMBERT. RETURNS FROM EUROPE 
TO START HIS FIFTIETH YEAR IN AMERICA 


To Teach at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia—Will Retain New York Studio—Reminiscences and 


Views 


Alexander Lambert, dis- 
in his cozy home in 


Looking hale, hearty and happy, 
tinguished piano pedagogue, was seen } 
the Belnord, New York City, shortly after his return from 
a trip abroad. Mr. Lambert is a man who believes in 
doing things rather than talking about them, and when he 
saw his visitor he scented that he was to be made the victim 
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responsible in a 
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and better still the 
coffee cake, served by the smiling housekeeper. 
gestion that good living probably 
large measure for his youthful appearance 
the response: “If by good living you mean proper living, 
yes. But I think the chief factor in keeping men young is 
work, and plenty of it. Constant occupation keeps the mind 


coffee was excellent, 


was 


off the minor ills and trials of life and leaves no room for 
the sort of introspection that produces hypochondriacs and 
pessimists. It is, of course, an old saying that work is 
a panacea for all ills; but we never are really convinced of 
the truth of proverbs until we see them exemplified in our 
own case. I believe in this one absolutely, and am still 
living in accordance with it.” 

Following this bit of simple but 
survey of the apartment. The walls of 
and foyer covered with almost 
musical celebrities, each bearing a personal dedication to 
their friend and many-times host, Alexander Lambert. I 
saw autographed photos of Brahms, Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, 
Hiller, Joachim, Sarasate, Rubinstein, and also practically 
all the famous artists living at present, besides a valuable 
collection of autographs of Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, and 
others. 

A rare and richly embellished volume of old Gregorian 
chants reposed on a small stand, in the studio, and other 
examples of antique music are in frames on the walls. 

Some time ago, at a gathering at the Lambert apartment, 
Willem Mengelberg was present, and having made a study 
of the old chants in their original form, the eminent con- 
ductor sat down at the piano and played them; the assembled 
musicians were enchanted by their great beauty. 

In several cabinets there are relics and antiques from va 
rious parts of the world, in metal, ivory and wood; they 
include snuff-boxes, timepieces, carvings and medallions, 
all of historical interest. Especially fine is a valuable col- 
lection of antique watches. 

“And now, if you'll sit down in that armchair and smoke 
this cigar, I’ll tell you a things,” began Mr. Lambert. 
“I returned three weeks ago from Europe, where I went 
to get a good rest before commencing my duties as a 
member of the piano faculty of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, where the great and inimitable Josef 
Hofmann is director. My teaching in Philadelphia will 
not prevent me from continuing my private instruction in 
my studio in New York. Teaching is to me a pleasure and 
recreation ot which I never tire. 

“Few of this generation know that at first [ was known 
as a concert pianist. I arrived in America as a boy of 
fifteen and commenced at once to study. At seventeen | 
started to play in public, and at twenty I was performing 
in Germany with Joachim and let me tell you, those were 
unforgetable days, when we rehearsed, among other things, 
the sonatas of Brahms, in whose company later I had the 
privilege of being daily in Ischl, where the master had his 
summer home. I also appeared with Sarasate in Russia and 
at a Beethoven festival in Berlin I appeared with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the C major and C minor concertos. 
Later, in the same season, I was soloist at a Symphony 
concert, at which I performed the G minor concerto of 
Saint-Saens, which work was then not such a 
piece as it 1s 
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“I really owe my European successes to Moszkowski, who, 
having heard me play, introduced me to Hermann Wolff, 
the famous manager, who at that time was the reigning 
power in musical Europe, and who made a contract with 
me for one year, all I could devote to Europe. 

“While in Berlin I studied composition with Prof. Hein- 
rich Urban, and one of my fellow-students was Paderewski, 
whom | recognized as a composer of unusual gifts. 
He did not appear publicly as a pianist in those days, and | 
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THE 
PAGANINI 
COLLECTION 


The MusicaL Courier announces the pub- 
lication of important parts of the famous 
Paganini collection, owned by Mme. Maia 
Bang Hohn. 

Gathered by Baron Attilio Paganini, 
grandson of the immortal violinist, this 
collection consists of more than 200 let- 
ters, manuscripts, diplomas, autographs, 
etc. It is needless to attempt to express 
the importance, both scientifically and 
historically, of this material, as much 
of it has never before been published 
in any form. 


The collection includes the famous 
Red Book which Paganini kept for 
many years, and the contents of 
which he kept secret, two pocket 
calendar diaries for the years 
1832 and 1834 that contain 
many notes written by Paganini, 
and a Journal covering the 
years 1829 to 1835 inclusive. 
Also the original financial 
statements showing the _ re- 
ceipts of 15 of his London 
concerts which drew the 
unprecedented sum of 
$49,743.70. 
The first of the Paganini 
series will appear in the 
Musicat CourRIER 
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little dreamed of the heights he 
on. I was then, as I am now, his greatest admirer, and we 
have been staunch friends for the past forty-five years. 

“After my concert season under Hermann Wolff I made 
a pilgrimage to Liszt at Weimar. How kind and encourag- 
ing Liszt was! He invited me to remain in Weimar and stay 
with him. And believe me, it was the most marvelous 
gathering of young artists ever assembled under one master. 
This was indeed a real master class, as I understand the 
term. Nowadays there are so many so-called master classes 
that most of them should be classified as misdemeanors. 

“After leaving Liszt I came to America; that was in 
1882. The next year I made my New York debut in a 
recital at old Steinway Hall. I also played twice with Van 
der Stucken at his novelty concerts, with Walter Damrosch, 
at the Seidl Symphony Concerts, at festival concerts, and 
with the Boston Symphony and many others. 

“But public playing did not appeal to me as much as 
teaching, and I founded a musical school in New York, 
which in the course of a few years became a famous in- 
stitution. Artists such as Paderewski, Sembrich, Hofmann, 
Godowsky, Kreisler and many others played and sang for 
the pupils at the school without charge and in a short time 
the school became a veritable artistic beehive. 

“I was always fortunate in getting unusually talented 
pupils, and the names of Jessie Shay, Florence Terrel, Beryl 
Rubinstein, Harry Graboff, Elsa Breit, Hattie Scholder, 
were well known to American audiences. At present my 
star pupils are Nadia Reisenberg and Julia Glass. Miss 
Reisenberg made successful appearances last winter with 
the Boston, New York and Detroit symphony orchestras, 
and at a concert of the Society of the Friends of Music. 
Julia Glass appeared at the Sunday morning symphony 
concerts at the Roxy Theater last season, and two winters 
ago made a highly successful recital tour. She also played 
in Washington at the opening of the Washington Audi- 
torium, President Coolidge and the whole cabinet being 
present. This season she will be the exclusive pianist of 
the National Music League. Her first recital took place 
at Springfield, Mass., on October 2. 

“IT hope I shall be fortunate enough to find equally talented 
pupils at the Curtis Institute, and look forward to the 
opportunity of collaborating with such a master as Josef 
Hofmann.” 


Ensemble Study at the Mannes School 


Extending the study of ensemble playing at The David 
Mannes Music School, the directors, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, 
announce a series of chamber music concerts, preceded by 
explanatory talks, to be given during the winter by the 
Lenox String Quartet and Leopold D. Mannes. On the 
second Sunday afternoons of November, December, Janu- 
ary, February, March and April the quartet and assisting 
artists will play important works in the chamber music lit- 
erature, each program to be preceded by a half-hour ex- 
planatory talk, illustrated at the piano, by Mr. Mannes. 
The series is included in all complete adult courses at the 
school and is open, at a nominal fee, to pupils taking special 
work. A small number of seats are available also for out- 
side subscribers. 

Another extension of the study of ensemble music, always 
prominent in the activity of the school, comes with the or- 
ganization of a Student Ensemble Exchange under Alix 
Young Maruchess. Mrs. Maruchess will arrange for all 
instrumental students to meet each other in varied ensemble 
groups. Orchestras under David Mannes and Paul Stasse- 
vitch, string quartets with Wolfe Wolfinsohn, piano and 
strings, the Ensemble Class for Amateurs under Mrs. Maru- 
chess, and the chorus under George Newall, is continued, as 
in former years, with this season, which began on October 4. 
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Berlin 


(Continued from page 7) 


singers, although they were unable to satisfy the highest 
demands on every point, remained on a respectably artistic 
level. 

A Fine SALoME PRODUCTION 

At the Kroll Opera, Ernst Legal, who has been called in 
to relieve (Otto Klemperer of some of his directoral duties 
made his Berlin debut as stage manager in a performance of 
Salome. The high quality of the production clearly showed 
the extraordinary merits of the new man, his intimate knowl- 
edge of the stage and its demands and his profound under- 
standing of musical values as applied to the drama. Zem- 
linsky conducted Strauss’ masterpiece with admirable in- 
tensity, energy and power. ‘Rose Pauly’s Salome is striking, 
though perhaps not in all details comparable to the most 
celebrated Salome singers. Krenn’s Jochanaan and Wirl!’s 
Herodes were quite extraordinary, while Marie Schultz- 
Dornburg was hardly less fascinating as Herodias, es- 
pecially in her acting. 

Open Arr PARSIFAL 

In the provinces, too, there have been some very credit- 
able opera performances notably, this summer, at Zoppot, 
the favorite seaside resort on the Baltic coast. The town 
is celebrated not only for its roulette-banque but also for 
its forest theater where festival performances of Wagner’s 
operas have been given. 

This year Parsifal was added to the repertoire, and the 
beautiful landscape made a most effective background in 
scenes like the Good Friday episode. Musically the per- 
formances reached a high level. Max von Schillings, an 
authority on Wagner, conducted with mature artistry and 
soloists of the first rank such as Gota Lungberg, Eugenia 
Burkhardt, Friedrich Plaschke, Fritz Soot, Herbert Janssen, 
Otto Helgers, Desider Zador and others did full justice to 
Wagner’s demands. 

The preparatory work and the rehearsals had been con- 
fided to Karl Tutein, a young conductor from Graz and an 
excellent musician, who also conducted one of the five Parsi- 
fal performances. Heermann and Eta Merz, who for years 
have been in charge of the stage management and scenery 
of the Zoppot performances, did their usual good work. 

BacH IN A Heat WaAvE 

Another festival that proved most successful was the 
Diirer celebration in Nuremberg. This beautiful medieval 
town has been outdoing itself ever since the spring in pay- 
ing tribute to its most celebrated son, Albrecht Diirer on this, 
his 400th anniversary. Music, of course, played a consider- 
able part in the activities, and Wagner’s Meistersinger was 
performed so often as to form a sort of “leit motif.” The 
musical climax, however, was a two-and-a-half-day Bach 
festival in which no less than seven concerts were given 
during a heat wave. Even the most rabid Bach enthusiasts 
were satisfied and inclined to underrate the general excel- 
lence of the performances. Anton Hardoerfer, a conductor 
who has trained one of Germany’s best a cappella choruses, 
gave his farewell concert on this occasion, conducting the 
Magnificat, and received an ovation. 

A hardly less enthusiastic reception was given to Christian 
Dobereiner, the excellent Munich specialist in old music, 
who was responsible for two programs of chamber music, 
including the concertos for two, three and four harpsichords, 
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two Brandenburg concertos, Vivaldi’s concerto for four 
violins, compositions of old masters like Buxtehude, Senft, 
Hofhaimer, Orlando di Lasso and Joh. Ph. Krieger. Also 
Bach’s Kunst der Fuge was performed in Graeser’s ar- 
rangement conducted by Wetzelsberger. In the venerable 
Lorenz Church the Nuremberg organist and choral conductor, 
Walter Korner, gave two histrionical programs of South 
German church music, and an interesting revival of the 
the old Protestant liturgic service, as Luther’s German Mass 
prescribes it. Organ pieces by Pachelbel and Bach, motets 
by Hassler, and Bach cantatas were also heard. Two other 
choral programs, conducted by August Scharrer, included 
Bach cantatas. 

Orchestral activities have not yet commenced, but the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra, now conducted by Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald (formerly in Cincinnati) has just returned from 
a four weeks’ tour to Roumania and Yugo-Slavia, where it 
had an overwhelming success. It was the first time since 
the war that a German orchestra played in those countries ; 
and in Czernowitz, Bucharest, Hermannstadt, Kronstadt, 
Temesvar, Belgrade, Agram and Laibach the orchestra was 
received with enthusiasm; also the press heartily welcomed 
Dr. Kunwald and his men, laying stress on the cultural 
importance of the visit. 

More “Air Music” 


Another ethereal instrument has recently been demon- 
strated here, this time invented by a Frenchman, Maurice 
Martenot, who performed on it in the Philharmonie before 
a numerous and interested public. Martenot’s instrument 
seems to be a decided improvement over that of the Russian 
inventor, Theremin, in purity of intonation, wealth of shad- 
ing, flexibility, beauty and expressiveness of sound. 

As far as one-part music is concerned, i. e. the produc- 
tion of melody in the widest sense of the term, the problem 
of ether-wave music seems to be near its solution. Another 
question is whether the new system will prove sufficiently 


attractive and offer enough new possibilities to justify 
itself. 
Music IN PALESTINE 
An_ interesting lecture was recently given on musical 
activities in Palestine by David Schorr, formerly of Moscow 
and now the leading musical personality of Palestine, and 
M. Rabinowitsch, a gifted younger musician, who for 


years has been active there. According to ‘their experience 
music is an almost indispensable factor in the life of the 
Jewish immigrants in Palestine, who for the most part are 
from Poland, — Roumania and Hungary. The prob- 
lem is to find a system of musical education and culture 
which is best pe deer to the primitive conditions of their 
new country. Both Schorr and Rabinowitsch are intimately 
acquainted with conditions there and they appealed not 
only for financial assistance in carrying on their work but 
for moral support as well. The lecture was held under the 
patronage of the American Joint Distribution Committee 
for Palestine in Berlin and roused widespread interest in 
musical circles here. 

The general and growing interest which has been evinced 
in Germany for folk music since the war has resulted in 
the building of a “Music Home” in Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
It is to be a real home for the folk-music movement which 
has at present reached surprising dimensions, all the more 
remarkable as the growth has been silent and almost un- 
noticed by the general public and press. The country people 
and peasants however, are again taking an interest in their 
old folk songs and dances. 

The immediate aims of the Home include the establishment 
of a music school for the children of Frankfort, the organi- 
zation of singing hours for people of all professions, and 
the building of a library of music adapted to the needs of 
the people. Courses will be held for music teachers in 
the public schools, but popular music will be the goal and 
the new Home will not compete with the conservatories 
in turning out professional musicians. On the contrary it 
will be in close touch with the Berlin State Academy for 
church and school music. Huco LEICHTENTRITT, 


Curci Pupils Actively Engaged 


A number of Gennaro Mario Curci’s artist-pupils have 
been meeting with success. Maddalena Elba, coloratura so- 
prano, recently filled an engagement in opera in San Juan 
where she was enthusiastically received, and will ising soon 
in Cuba for the first time. Doris MacDaniell, also a 
coloratura soprano, is making her second tour on the Keith- 
Albee circuit. Two other singers left recently to make 
their debuts in Italy. Kenneth Fields, while crossing the 
ocean, met Maestro Carnevale, accompanist to Gigli, who 
was so taken with the former’s voice that he offered to do 
some work with Mr. Fields. On his arrival the young 
singer went to see the Commissioner of the American 
Legion of Italy and arranged to make his debut in Caval- 
leria Rusticana at the Costanzia in January. Katherine 
Adolph is the other artist whose Italian debut is being 
arranged. 


Beethoven Symphony Gives First Concert 
Tonight 

The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra opens its second sea- 
son of activities this evening, October 11, with a concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, with Georges Zaslawsky con- 
ducting. The orchestra will play on the evening of October 
13 at Waterbury, Conn., with Erna Rubinstein as soloist. 
On Sunday afternoon, October 14, the organization will play 
in Bridgeport, Conn., at Fox-Poli Palace Theater, and Paul 
Althouse and Miss Rubinstein will be the soloists. 


Annie Louise David Presents Artist-Pupil 


Annie Louise David presented her artist-pupil, Kathryn 
Julye, harpist and soprano, in an hour of music at the Fair- 


mont Hotel, San Francisco. Immediately following, Miss 
Julye left for the East to fill engagements in Colorado 
Springs, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago and New York. 


Miss David predicts a brilliant future for Miss Julye. 


George Boyle’s Compositions in Hungary 
Joseph S. Lilly, well known pianist and teacher of Atlantic 
City and artist-pupil of soyle in Philadelphia, 
recently returned to America after concertizing in Hungary. 
Mr. Lilly’s programs featured several compositions by Mr. 
3oyle, whose works are appearing with increasing freque ncy 
on concert programs here and abroad. 


George 
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DAI 


BUELL 


LATEST LONDON LINES 


“WARMTH AND GLOW"—Daily Telegraph 


“VERSATILE SPIRIT”—Morning Post 


“FIRM RHYTHMIC LINE’’—Morzing Post 


“FORCIBLY RECALLED THE LATE 
CARRENO”—Catholic 


THERESA 


News 


“GRACE OF PHRASING”—Daily Telegraph 


“TOUCH ALWAYS MUSICAL" —Referee 


“POETIC FEELING”—Fra 





DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Miss Bueli’s recital at the 
was the Schumann Fan- 
very sympathetic to the 
are attractive qualities of 


“The biggest thing in 
Wigmore Hall last night 
tasie and this proved 
warmth and glow which 
her playing 

“Since her tone is never forced, 
Fantasie, where sonority 


a work like the 
is piled on sonority, suits 
her remarkably well. The result was a performance 
that made every bar of this romantic composition 
vivid and alive.” (Signed H. E. W.) 


MORNING POST 

“The Fantasie group with which Miss Dai Buell 
opened her piano recital oh Tuesday gave her op 
portunity to reveal a_ versatile spirit which was 
never irresponsible Her playing of the Mozart 
Fantasie was essentially right-minded. The con 
tour of the phrasing and the firm rhythmic line 
lifted this performance well above the ordinary re- 
cital standard.’ 


SUNDAY TIMES 


“Miss Dai Buell, who reappeared at the Wig 
more Hall, preserves her roundness of touch and 
her romantic outlook.” 

ERA 

“Miss Buell played with a very pleasant touch 
entirely free from harshness, and displayed a good 
deal of poetic feeling.” 

REFEREE 
“Her touch was always musical.” 
CATHOLIC NEWS 
“Dai Buell gave a recital at the Wigmore Hall 


in the 


course of which she displayed characteristics 
which forcibly recalled the late Theresa Carreno, 
especially in the Schumann Fantasia, one of the 


three Fantasias on the programme 





NEXT LONDON RECITAL ON MARCH 


FIRST AT AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK RECITAL—-TOWN HALL 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 20 


CHICAGO RECITAL—THE PLAYHOUSE 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 4 





DIRECTION OF DAI BUELL 
NEWTON CENTER (BOSTON) MASS. 





STEINWAY PIANO 
DUO-ART RECORDINGS 
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A Caricature of Hans Kindler 
This caricature of Hans Kindler was made in his native 
Holland following his recent successful appearance in Am 
sterdam with the Concertgebouw Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Willem Mengelberg. On this occasion Mr. Kindler 
was so weil received that both the orchestra and the audi- 
as a tribute to him. The caption which accompa- 


ONZE HANS. 


ence rose 





not withstanding 
regard him 


nied the caricature was to the 
the cellist’s 
as “our Hans.” 
pea wager ger under the 
ber he will play in England, 
uled for October 16. From November 1 to 

will be in America, and from February 17 to March 17 he 
will fulfill twenty engagements in Holland. From April 1 
to 12 he will play in Italy, and the summer of 1929 will find 


him in the Orient 


effect that 

success elsewhere, the Dutch public 

On September 9, Mr. Kindler was heard in 
directi m of Schneevoigt. In Oct: 
1is London recital being sched 

1 February 1 he 


Belgium 
together 


celebrate his 


D’Archambeau Plays in Verviers, 
D’Archambeau, who this coming season, 
Betti, and Alfred Pochon, will 
anniversary an original member of the Flon 
(Mr Molde "van joined the quartet in 1925) 
soloists appearing in the concerts 
at the Exposition of Arts and Industries held this summer 
in Verviers, Belgium. His reception, one paper noted 
équalled that of the one accorded to Ysaye. Massau, the 
master under whom D’Archambeau studied at one time, was 
present on the and remarked that D’Archambeau 
recal'ed the Swert, giving this as his praise 
of his one 

Mr. D’ 
and the suite in ( 


Iwan 
with Adolfo 
twenty-fifth 
zaley Quartet 


was one of the series of 


occasion 
great Jules de 
time pupil 
Archambeau played the sonata of Haydn 
sharp of Bach, and was forced to respond 
to enthusiastic with the Bach aria. Of his per 
formance, the critic of La Presse do not remem 
ber having such an ensemble of qualities as those 
displayed in the magnificent Haydn. D’ Ani 
chambeau, in possession of an absolutely perfect technic, of 
an ease and made one think of a violinist, 
had full opportunity to concentrate on the beauty of style 
alone His instrument, of a sonorous purity, expresses 
soberly and completely, the melodic thoughts of the composer, 
and the most critic could not remain indifferent 
before such noble beauty.” The instrument praised so highly 
by the David Techleér and considered to be the 
finest product of this master who himself was a pupil of 
Amati 


1 
cello 
encores 
writes 
admired 


concert »T 


lightness that 


exacting 


critic 1S a 


Elizabeth Simpson Studio Notes 


[he brilliant pianists 
aching class 


August 


who are members of Elizabeth 
filled several important -engage 
Helena Munn Redewill presented a 


Simpson's cx 
ments during 


MUSICAL COURIER 


joint recital with Clara ¢ ‘lemens Gabrilowitsch at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco; Elwin A. Calberg, with Mrs. 
Howard Bacon, contralto, gave a splendid Sunday concert at 
the Greek Theatre, Berkeley and George Kelly was heard in 
a series of recitals in the Pacific Northwest, playing in 
Berkeley, San Francisco, Eureka, Fort Bragg, Portland, 
Seattle and a score of smaller centers. 

On September 15, an important program was given in 
Miss Simpson’s Berkeley studio by eight young artists who 
are soon to be heard in public. These were Doris Osborne, 
Mildred Turner, Helena Munn Redewill, Ethel Long Martin, 
Margaret Fish, Elwin A. Calberg, Piroska Pinter and Mary 
Robin Steiner. The two last named won first and second 
prizes in the piano contest in San Francisco’s last Music 
Week celebration, this being the first time in the history of 
California Music Weeks that these prizes were awarded 
to pupils of the same teacher 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Opens October 18 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company will open its 
sixth October 18 at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia. Emily Roosevelt will make her debut at that 
time in the title role and the chorus will be enlarged to 
over two hundred. Alexandre Gavrilov, ballet master of 
the company, who has been engaged as director of the stage 
department of the Cortissoz School, will produce the Aida 
ballet with members of the professional classes of that school 
with Vera Strelska, of the Kieff State Opera, as premiere 
danseuse Robert Ringling, baritone of the Chicago Civic 


season on 
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3eckmesser in Die Meistersinger 
Meisle, also of the Chicago 
Azucena in I] Trovatore on 
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will sing the role of 
22, and Kathryn 
role of 


(Ope Ta, 

November 
Opera, will sing the 
January 31. 


Josephine Forsyth, Sea. Composer and Poet 

During the 1928-29 season Josephine Forsyth will be ac 
tive as singer, composer and poet. One of her creations 
which has aroused particular attention is Lyric Thoughts of 
[wilight. When she presents this program in public, she 
— the music even more effective by wearing appropriate 

ywns to resemble the various phases of twilight. One of 
Miss Forsyth’s recent appearances was at the National Flag 
Day York when her setting of the Lord’s 
Prayer was presented, following which Laura B. Prisk, 
mother of Flag Day, wrote: “Her grace is as beautifully 
delicate as her charm in the execution of her musical com- 
positions.” Miss Forsyth in private life is the wife of Philip 
A. Myers, internationally known inventor and manufacturer. 


services in New 


A Busy Pianist 

Jan Smeterlin is beginning his season with a characteristic 
rush. On October 1 he started a four weeks’ tour of 
Sweden, which comprised twenty-three concerts in as many 
different towns. This will be followed by a similar tour of 
Norway and Denmark He comes fresh to his work, 
however, after what must have been a delightful vacation 
on the Riviera, for, to quote his own words, “The summer 
here has been the most perfect rest, eight weeks of con- 
tinuous sunshine, nothing to do but swim and play, and 
spend every day with the divine Mary Garden.” 


October 11, 1928 


Irene Dunne in Luckee Girl 

Irene Dunne, product of the Ellerman-Coxe vocal studios, 
a won a distinct triumph in the musical comedy, Luckee 
Giri, by Yvain, the Irving Berlin of Paris, and now at the 
Casino, New York. Her naturalness strikes all observers, 
and she is the recipient of applause and encores galore. 
Poise, vivacity and beauty of person well set off her fine 
voice, which is a sple ndid asset in her work, Off stage 
everyone is charmed by Miss Dunne’s cordiality and modest 


IRENE DUNNE 
carriage, all of which not only endears her to her confreres 
but also finds its way to the public. 

Of her the New York Evening Post 
said: “Her contribution was very agreeable. She is way 
ahead of most leading ladies; charming voice, unusually 
lovely face, and a bright, guileless clarity which was not 
without dignity, too.” 


(Robert Littell) 


Ferguson Artist-Pupils at Chambersburg, Pa. 


At the season’s closing concert at Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., the choral club presented Tennyson’s Lady 
of Shalott in an operetta by Charles Bennett, assisted by 
Betty Williamson, coloratura. soprano and artist-pupil of 
George Ferguson. Miss-W illiamson sang with much success, 
the Franklin Repertory stating: “Miss Williamson possesses 
a voice of phenomenal range and unusual volume and her 
voice lends itself equally well to concert music or solo parts 
as was shown when she gave two numbers after the con- 
cert. Miss Williamson entranced the eye with her elfin 
beauty, and her glittering top notes entranced the ear. She 
has studied only under one teacher, George Ferguson, inter- 
nationally known baritone. Susanne Thompson, head of 
the voice department of the college, was the conductor of 
the operetta, and Miss Thompson also studied under Mr. 
Ferguson. 


Anton Maaskoff to Hove a Busy Winter 


Anton Maaskoff, Russian violinist, who has lately been 
adding fresh European successes to his credit, will start on 
his third extensive European tour at Amsterdam in No- 
vember and will have fulfilled ninety-three engagements 
before next May. The countries in which he will appear 
include Holland, Belgium, Italy, France, Germany, England, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. Maaskoff, whose concerts 
include orchestral appearances, has played with the late 
Hans Richter, Sir Henry Wood, Sir Landon Ronald, Sir 
Hamilton Harty, and others. 


Melius fay Busnahe. Va. 
engagements en 
April 14. The latest of 


Luella Melius will fill various concert 
route to her Chicago recital on 
these to be booked is in Roanoke, Va., on April 8. Other 
appearances for the soprano on this southern tour wiil 
be in the states of West Virginia, Kentucky and North 


Carolina. 


“A BRILLIANT SINGER—she is not merely good—she is quite exceptionally BRILLIANT.” —VW est- 


minster Gazette. 


Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool: 


“The individual triumph of the evening was secured by Flora Woodman. 
quality of her voice made her singing a delight. 


Telegraph. 


FLORA WOODMAN 


Reengaged by the London Royal Choral Society to sing in Messiah at the 
Albert Hall on Good Friday, 1929—this for the SIXTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR. 


The beautiful liquid 


‘Una voce poco fa’ was brilliantly sung.””—She ffield 


‘In Messiah with the Royal Choral Society Flora Woodman’s personal triumph was of the most emphatic kind. The 
ease of the young singer's style and the sureness of her technique in that florid and difficult aria, Rejoice Greatly, 
bringing her something like an ovation.”—Daily Telegraph, London. 


“Clear, true, effortless singing.”—London Observer. 


All communications care of The Musical Courier, 124 Wigmore Street, London, England 
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Melati Miriam, Eiete a. 


“Miss Miriam's. voice is fresh and young, well schooled, 
and of a texture appealing and specially suitable to delicate 
songs.’ Such is the opinion expressed by Geraldine Farrar 
of Margaret Miriam, American lyric soprano, who recently 
returned to this country, after several years of study and 
public appearances in France and Italy. 

In Paris Miss Miriam studied with Maestro 
Cunelli, who was also the teacher of her sister, the late 
Alice Miriam, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. She 
made her American debut last May, in the Lenox Little 
Theater, New York City. Prominent among her patronesses 


Georges 





MIRIAM. 


MARGARET 
was Miss Farrar, whose approval of the voice and work of 
the young soprano is quoted above. 

The opinion of the Herald Tribune of May 10 was: 
“Miss Miriam sang in a delicately aloof manner an opening 
group of Veracini, Rameau, Mozart, Faure, Respighi. She 
has a charming presence, fine intelligence, a pure and limpid 
diction,” 

The New York Times wrote of her 
youthful soprano, attractive debut.” 


“Margaret Miriam 


In the Brooklyn Eagle, May 10, appeared: “Exquisite 
voice, perfect diction in three languages,” and the Brooklyn 
Daily Times of the same date referred to her as “Charmingly 
naive.” 

Miss Miriam's engagements this season started early, 
with a recital in Peekskill, N. Y., on October 1. Assisting 


her was Ruth Pinch, pianist, who will also act as her ac- 
companist during the winter. An extensive middle-western 
tour and appearances at May Festivals are being arranged 
for the soprano by her concert manager, Lucille Byrne, 
41 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss ‘Mirigm will also 
be frequently heard in New York and vicinity. 


Oliver Stewart a Promising Tenor 


One of the promising American tenors of today is Oliver 
Stewart, whose vibrant voice, magnetic personality and dra 
matic powers should carry him far in the musical world. 

Mr. Stewart's fundamental training was received in gen- 
eral concert work and with several well known light opera 
companies. He then became a member of the English Grand 
Opera Company, making his debut in New York in 
Rheingold with the State Symphony Orchestra. He has 
also gained considerable experience on tour with other 
grand opera organizations. 

With the exception of a number of operatic appearances 
throughout the country, Mr. Stewart then devoted the next 
three years exclusively to recital and oratorio engagements, 
singing in churches in New York and with clubs and mu- 
sical societies in the East and Middle West. 

Last year Mr. Stewart studied in Italy with Edoardo 
Garbin and Maestro Cadore, and for three months coached 
with Richard Barthelemy in French roles. He gave con- 
certs in Venice, Vienna, and a number of cities on the 
Riviera, among which were Monte Carlo, Nice and Canes, 
where he was received with favor. 


Jane Bourguignon’s Success in Carmen 


Jane Bourguignon, charming French opera singer who 
made such a hit as Carmen at Covent Garden last spring, 
has been specializing in the part this past summer. She 
sang a most successful series of performances in Ostend and 
Vichy, and is following them with a number of appearances 
in Amsterdam in November. Marcel Journet is to be the 
Toreador. 


Carl Friedberg Returning to New York 


After playing at the annual chamber music festival in 
Baden-Baden, Carl Friedberg, pianist, left for New York 
to take up his duties at the Damrosch and Juilliard Institu- 
tions of Music. He will begin his American season as a 
concert. artist with a Boston recital on November 20. He 
will then go to California, playing en route in Chicago and 
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F oreign News i in ‘Brief 








Metsa to Heap New Paris CONSERVATORY 
Paris.—According to report, Dame Nellie Melba is 
expected to take charge of a new conservatory of music in 
Paris which is being established by representatives of 
America, France and Australia. A home where foreign 
students can live will be a part of the scheme. B 


ResPIGHI AT CAPRI 

Rome.—Ottorino Respighi has returned from his Brazilian 
triumphs and at last report was enjoying a well deserved 
rest on the delightful island of Capri among the ruins of 
an international school of music which saw its demise before 
it was born. D. P. 

A New TENor For AMERICA? 

Lonpon.—Christy Solari is the name of a new tenor 
who is said to have created a furore in Italy and thereupon 
been engaged for America for five years. M. S. 


Oxrorp Conrers A DEGREE ON RAVEL 


Lonpon.—The ceremony for making Maurice Ravel an 
honorary Doctor of Music of Oxford University has been 
fixed for October 23 at 2 p. m. At three o'clock a concert 
of his works will be given by the Virtuoso String Quartet. 

M. S. 
Liszt Pupi, Dies 1n Poverty 

Bertin.—Lina Schmallhausen, a pupil of Franz Liszt, 
has died here in poverty. She took care of the master in 
his later years, and now an appeal has gone forth for funds 
to keep her from a pauper’s grave. 

CarL SCHURICHT SucCEEDS SIEGFRIED OcHs 

Bertin.—Carl Schuricht, who for many years has been 
the conductor of the Wiesbaden Orchestra and who won such 
a success in St. Louis last season, was recently appointed 
successor to Professor Siegfried Ochs at the Berlin High 
School for Music. His duties as conductor of the High 
School Chorus began on October 1. ye 
CONSERVATORY CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 

3ERLIN.—In Frankfort the famous Dr. Hoch Conservatory 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 
Bernhard Sekles, the present director, sketched the history 
of the school which has counted among its teachers cele- 
brated musicans such as Joachim Raff, Dr. Bernhard Scholz, 
Iwan Knorr, Clara Schumann, Julius Stockhausen and Hugo 
Heermann; while among its pupils are Heermann Zilcher, 
Carl Friedberg, Alfred Hoehn and Paul Hindemith. The 
celebration was an imposing affair and representatives from 
the city of Frankfort, the Prussian Minister for public in- 


FRAN KFORT 


struction and the state authorities, as well as numerous 
important music schools, artists and friends participated 
in the festivities or sent their congratulations. A festival 


concert was given by the orchestra of the conservatory, con- 
ducted by Hermann von Schmeidel, the singer Elsa Gentner- 
Fischer and the pianist, Alfred Hoehn as soloists. H. 1 
NEw PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDS OF 
3ERLIN.—The Icelandic conductor and composer, Jon 
Liefs, and his wife, the German pianist Annie Liefs, are 
travelling around Iceland in order to collect the peculiar 
old Icelandic folk-music. It is being preserved in phono 
graphic records for the phonogram collection of the Berlin 
High School for Music. German scientific societies and the 


IcELANDIC Fork Musi 


In March he will participate in the concert of 
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LEWIS RICHARDS, 
who will make his first ap- 
pearance of the season with 
orchestra with the Detroit 
Symphony at a pair of con- 
certs on November 29 and 30 
His first appearance of the 
season in a harpischord and 
piano recital will be on the 
Matinee Musical course at 
Lansing, Mich., after which he 
will leave immediately fo 
Boston for a joint recital wath 

Horace Britt, cellist. 





government of Iceland procured the necessary funds for this 
expedition to a country which has preserved its peculiar 
culture almost since prehistoric times H. L, 
GOTA LJUNGBERG TO SING IN JONNY 
HELSINGFors.—G6ta Ljungberg, the popular Swedish so 


prano, has been chosen to sing the part of Anita in Krenek’s 


Jonny Spielt Auf at the opera’s coming Finnish premiére 
here, r 
ALBERT CoaTes Opens Liverpoot SEASON 
LiverPoo.—The Liverpool Philharmonic Society is offer 


ing an interesting list of conductors and soloists for this 
year’s concerts. Albert Coates opened the series with & 
Ljungberg on Oct. 9 with great success. The 
ductors include Sir Henry Wood, Wilhelm 

(with the Berlin Orchestra), Sir 
Harty, Malcolm Sargent, Alwin and Pierre Monteaux 
The soloists will be Szigeti, Mischa Levitzki, Tom 
Burke, José Iturbi and Mary Diercks. B. 


b0ta 
other .con 
Furtwagler 

Hamilton 


Philharmonic 
Karl 
Josef 
Arturo Bonucci, 











with 
taste.” 
York Sun. 


sang with much finish of style, 
and with 


“He 
cdmirably sustained phrases, 
—New 
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AMATO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Announces the Re-opening of His Studio 
HOTEL ANSONIA, NEW YORK 


SEVERAL ARTISTS OF THE METROPOLITAN ARE NOW STUDYING WITH MR. AMATO 


VOICE—REPERTOIRE—INTERPRETATION—OPERA—CONCERT 
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Paul Wittgenstein Scores at Queen’s Hall Proms 
Promenade season, and 
mut doubt, Paul Witt- 
genstein’s playing of the Richard Parergon to the 
Sinfonia Domestica under the direction of Sir Henry Wood 
Hie received a veritable ovation fron audience and unan- 
imous praise from the lon pres ypical the criti- 
cisms is the following from tl aily Chronicl A one 
armed pianist, Herr tt stonishing 
display of technic for piano 
(leit hand only) ar uss, at Sat 
urday evening's Prot "He rr Witt 
genstein is a young t his right 
arm in the war. He technic for 
the left hand, and pla better than a good many pianists do 
using both han his r 
‘Parergon’ to h nia mestica, was, one understands, 


writtel 


sensations of the 
a revelation, was, with 
Strauss 


One of -the 
the same time 


has entitled a 


very 


thoven Sympl 

Hall, New Ye 

and making 

a number of 

gins on February 
It is hoped that 


United States cat 


Mme. Valeriin New York 
Mme Delia Valeri, 

opened 1eT studi 

at Shoreham, 

activities as coach z 

work, three « 

recital in New Y« 
In May, Mn 

a number of artist-p 

Europe in pera and 

be considered 


Valeri will sai r Italy taking with her 


ipils who will make thei lebut in 
1 ipplications will 


concert 


Blanche — si Re sumes in Paris 
Mme. Blancl Marchesi h imed r teaching in 
Paris after a ] 1 teacher, 1 
London son promises to 


RAISA 


during the month « 
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some 
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be exceptionally crowded for Mme. r 
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very gifted Americans will make their 
celebrated and beautiful studio. 


Miami Conservatory Opens 

The of Music of the Univer- 
Bertha Foster director, opened on October 
enrollment. Miss Foster recently returned 
trip abroad and while in London en- 
Mr. De Gray is an 
and has studied 
Matthay of 


M1amt, FLa. Conservatory 
sity of Miami, 
1 with a full 
from a two months’ 
gaged Julian De Gray for piano work. 
American, graduate of Columbia University, 
here and abroad with the celebrated Tobias 
London. 

The other teachers of the 
and Preparatory departments are: 
Eda Keary Liddle, Maude Oliver: 
piano—Julian De Gray, Manna Zucca, Hanna Spiro Asher, 
Olive Beamon, Madeleine de Loach Irwin, Anie B. Foster, 
Edna L. Cole, Joe Tarpley; i+ saat ranklin Harris; 
organ—W. S. Sterling; cello—Walter Grossman; dancing- 
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violin—Arnold Volpe, 
voice—Elise Graziani; 
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Edna Sortelle; public school music 
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Heinz Unger, a Bloch Enthusiast 

—~Heinz Unger, the young conductor of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, here, whose interesting series of 
programs have been a feature of Berlin’s musical life for a 
number of years, has been invited to visit the Ukraine this 
winter. He will conduct in Cracow, Kieff, Odessa and Eka 
terinburg. From there he will go to fill engagements in 
Oslo and Helsingfors. He has long been an admirer of 
Ernest Bloch and has conducted more of his compositions 
in Berlin than any other conductor. This winter his series 
with Bloch’s Concerto Grosso. It will be the first 
performance of this work in Berlin. Other novelties will 
be Dale’s Romanze und Finale and Ernst Toch’s Spiel fur 
Blasorchester. The soloists at these concerts will include 
Moriz Rosenthal, Wilhelm Bachus, Adolf Busch, Zlatko 
Balakovic and the English viola player, Lionel Tertis. T 


BERLIN 


opens 


Jacob Gegna Opens Studio 


Jacob Gegna, violinist and teacher of a 
pupils, many of them playing professionally, 
New York after a vacation spent in the 
Gegna has reopened his studio, and besides 
do some concertizing this season 


large class of 
has returned to 
mountains. Mr 


teaching will 


Edward Johnson Recording for Victor 


Edward Johnson has been secured by the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company of Canada to record a series of 
selections from his operatic and concert repertory. His 
first two recordings are the Vesti La Giubba from Pagliacci 


and .Racconto di Rodolfo from La Boheme. 
Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 


New York 
BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


1451 Broadway 
BALDWIN PIANO 
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Robert Pollak Returns to San Francisco 
Robert Pollak, head of the violin department of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, and leader of the Cali- 
fornia String Quartet, recently returned on the Canadian 
Pacific S. S. Empress of Australia from a stay abroad which 
commenced last May. The violinist had been invited to con- 


HAS A 
POLLAK 


tt, 


ROBERT 


duct a summer course at the New Vienna Conservatory dur- 
ing the months of June and July. 

lis work at the Vienna Conservatory completed, Mr. 
Pollak’s thoughts turned to vacation and recreation, which 
he divided between the Tyrolese mountains, Berlin and 
Vienna. In the Tyrol he was the guest of the English con- 
sul, Mr. Forbes Dennis, and his wife, Phyllis Bottome, a 
well known author, whose latest book, Strange Fruit, will 
short ly _ appear in America. “My rhapsodies about Cali- 
fornia,” writes Mr. Pollak in a letter written on board ship, 
“seem to have been most impressive, as my host ended by 
deciding to accompany me on the Empress of Australia for 
a trip of two months to the Golden Gate.” 

Several of his former pupils in Vienna joined their teacher 
in his stay in the mountains. Among them was Gunther 
Kurz, who won the diploma with distinction at the Vienna 
conservatory. 

A side line in which Mr. Pollak has gained distinction is 
that of playwriting. On September 12 his one-act play, Ein 
Freier Abend (A Free Evening), was broadcast in Vienna. 
Of that event he writes: “My luck as an author must have 
brought me success as a composer, because shortly after- 
wards the publishing house Phoenix brought out my two 
transcriptions of old Viennese tunes, entitled Good Old 
Times and New Wine. Both of these have been recorded 
by myself for Homocord, which is now affiliated with Colum- 
bia. So the records will shortly be on sale in America.” 

A comment which should be of interest to Americans is 
the following: “I found this summer that America is more 
than ever a la mode in Europe. In Max Reinhardt’s new 
super production, Die Artisten (The Burlesquers), built 
up on the play Burlesque, the scenes given by American art- 
ists are the most successful. In Vienna the Revellers filled 
the biggest concert hall on three occasions; at the opera 
every performance of Jonny Spielt Auf, with its American 
atmosphere, is crowded, and the lists of the concert agents 
announce for this season a considerable number of jazz 
pianists, negro singers and syncopated orchestras.” 
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American Artis? 
Series 


OLIVER STEWART 


| 
(Promoting 


appearance in a field notable for scarcity of his kind, a red 
mark must be afhxed to his name in the list of the season's 
singers. Mr. Stewart's voice is a very serviceable one and 
he has learned how to do many desirable things with it. 
He is a singer who will find a place of usefulness for his art 
in his field. 


EMILY ROOSEVELT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Providence Journal—Miss Roosevelt has qualities which 
endear her to music lovers from both the standpoint of 
vocalization and musicianship. She captures the mood of 
a song and varies her interpretations admirably. 


DRAMATIC LYRIC TENOR 
New York Sun—When a good new tenor makes his 


SCOTTISH-CANADIAN LYRI 
N. Y. Telegraph—After hearing her 


a 





doubt her ancestry nor her ability to sing, not only Scotch 
songs, but any song she chouses to present. 


MARION ARMSTRONG 


TILLOTSON 


(Presents 


for the Season 
1928-29 


ISABELLE BURNADA 


- 


Mr. Stewart and Miss Burnada 
Will Be Heard in a 
Joint Recital 
in 
Steinway Hall 
November 21st 8:45 P. M. 
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Herald (by R. R. G.)—A voice of real beauty 


Sound musician . A woman of intelligence and 


Boston 
A singer of ability and high aim 


imagination. . .« 
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a LYRIC SOPRANO 

H. Leroy Baumgartner, Yale University—Janet Cooper 
has a well modulated voice of ample range and power which 
she uses with delightful effect. 

Her recent singing of a group of my own 
gave me much pleasure. 


Boston Globe—The beauty of tone and the variety of 
emotional expression in his singing gave evident —— 
to his hearers. Mr. Joslyn delivers his songs in a straight- 


forward manner, free from affectation. ompositions 
composition 
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sing, one could not 
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Dressed in period costumes of old-rose 
in Paris by Madame 
she was like a bit of 
ler voice is light and 
petecdy suited to it 
her style is restrained 


N. Y. Tribune 
and orchid, which were designed 
Solatges of the Opera Comique, 
Dresden China come to life. 
leasing, and her selections were 
der diction is always clear, and 


and finished. 
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American Opera Company 
Opens Season With Faust 


Chicago 


Gives 


Season Begins Auspiciously—Van Gordon 
Musicale Tea—Bertha Farner to Teach at 
School—Rene Lund Sings Farewell 
College and Conservatory Notes 


Cuicaco.—The second annual Chicago season of the 
American Opera Company was opened auspiciously on Oc- 
tober 1, with a performance of Faust. Director Vladimir 
Rosing is quite correct in announcing the performance not 
as an opera but as “a music drama in English,” as he, with 
his forces, has dramatized Gounod’s Faust closer than it has 
been heretofore to Goethe’s tragedy. 

The American Opera Company has a great deal to recom- 
mend it te the public at large, as even those who do not 
appreciate music or opera when conventionally presented, 
should enjoy the novelty of hearing opera as lyric drama, 
acting being given precedence over the singing, as was the 
case, if we are well informed, in ancient Greece when music 
was only a supplement to the drama. The cast heard in 
Faust was excellent as far as ensemble was concerned and 
this is as it should be in a company of this kind, where 
stars are yet in the bud and where every singer has been 
so well trained as to give entire satisfaction without out- 
shining any other particular member of the cast. 

Frank St. Leger was a power of strength with the stick, 
and the Monday night performance of Faust launched well 
which many enjoyable evenings at the 
Theater during the month of October. 

On Tuesday evening our own Arthur Dunham, 
of the baton, was discovered at the conductor’s desk, from 
where he directed a performance entirely to his credit. How 
it is that Dunham has not yet been secured by one of our 
big opera companies is one of those mysteries difficult to 
solve. It has been stated somewhere that had he been named 
Arturo Dunhamyi, a major league opera would long 
have had him on its rostrum. Maybe or maybe not, 
the fact that Dunham is one of our leading 
ductors. 


Columbia 


Program 


a season 
Erlanger 


presages 


a virtuoso 


ago 
but 
remains con- 
MApAME BUTTERFLY 
Vladimir Rosing does not ignore so-called tradition as 
much when presenting Butterfly as when presenting Faust. 
True, Butterfly is more realistic than Faust—one is a legend 
popularized by Goethe and the other a story by John Luther 
Long, who probably got his data from a well informed 
naval officer 
The American Opera Company has the 
having a well balanced personnel—singers whose names, 
for the most part, mean little to the general public. Tickets 
are purchased more to hear the opera than to hear a single 
member of the cast, and this in a measure is as it 
should be for the a performance. If for this reason 
alone, the American Opera Company deserves to live, and 
as the sun shines for all, why not for the time being put 
the spotlight squarely on the management and artists of this 
company and let them feel happy by telling them publicly 
that they are fulfilling their mission even better than last 
season. He who improves does not retrogress, and the 
American Opera Company will be watched with 


good fortune of 


large 
good of 


future of the 
keen interest by all those who believe in good performances 
whatever language is sung. 
Cyrena Van Gorpon’s MusicaLe-TEA 
Cyrena Van Gordon, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
invited a number of guests to a tea at her home on Sep- 
tember 30, and the “tea” developed into a “musicale” with 
tea on the side, as the guests insisted upon Miss Van 
Gordon's singing the program she has arranged for her New 
York recital. Like all Van Gordon parties this was a most 
enjoyable affair, at which the following were among the 
guests: Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, Rudolph Ganz, Mrs. 
Cora Emeline Pocock (Miss Van Gordon’s mother who is 
visiting her from Ohio), Rudolph Reuter, Frank St. Leger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Victor Saar, Mme. Julie Rive-King, 
Adolf Muhlmann, Fery Lulek, Mr. and Mrs. John Went- 
worth, Mrs. Jacob Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank, 
Mrs. Katherine Alma Putnam, Harold Davis, Thomas 
Knor, and 
BertHa F 
The board of 
announce the 


I ong, 
others. 
ARNER TO TEACH AT CoLUMBIA ScHooI 
Columbia School of Music 
Bertha Farner, well known 
member of the faculty 


directors of the 
engagement ot 


operatic and concert soprano, as a 
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Miss Farner’s entrance into the teaching field 
in view of her experience, 


of the school. 
should be hailed with interest, 
training and ability. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLttece Notes 

Eunice Steen, soprano, artist pupil of Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Isaac Van Grove, who was a member of the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera last summer, has just returned from 
Fort Worth, Tex., where she appeared in recital. 

George Gove, bass, is a member of the WGN Players, 
singing light opera every Friday night. Harriet Jordan, 
soprano, was soloist at the dedication services of the First 
saptist Church in Morris, Ill. on September 17. Pearl 
Walker Yoder, soprano, was soloist with the Temple Sholom 
Women’s Club at the Belden-Stratford Hotel, on’ Septem- 
ber 29. H. S. Foth, tenor, has accepted a position to head 
the music department of the Okmulgee City Schools, Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. George Graham, baritone, has been engaged 
to head the vocal department at Wooster College, Wooster, 
O. Mr. Graham will also be soloist with the College Glee 
Club. Elvera Cedargreen, has accepted a position as head 
of the vocal department at State Teachers’ College, Valley 
City, N. D. John Clare Thomas, has been engaged as teacher 
at the Birmingham Southern University, at Birmingham, 
Ala. All are artist pupils of Herbert Witherspoon. 

Nathaniel Wagner, pupil of Isaac Van Grove, is leading 
tenor with the My Maryland Company, now playing at the 
Great Northern Theater. Blair Stewart, tenor, another Van 
Grove pupil, has just returned from Rockford, Ill., where he 
filled several week’s engagement at the Coronado Theater. 
Mr. Stewart also filled a five weeks’ engagement at different 
theaters in Detroit this summer, besides singing at all of 

Jalaban & Katz’ loop theaters during the summer. Mary 
Elizabeth Klein, also a Van Grove pupil, has accepted a 
position as soloist and member of a quartet at the New Eng- 
land Congregational Church, Chicago. 

Frances Stodola, pupil of Florence Hinkle, appeared in 
song recital at the noon concert at Kimball Hall on October 5. 

Nancy Baker, a graduate of Chicago Musical College, is 
making a name for herself as leading lady in several New 

York productions, st is now playing with the Wright 
oe in Toledo, 

Betty Byron, — received her musical training at the 
Chicago Musical College, is one of the leads in the Chicago 
production of My Maryland. 

Elsie Barge Wilson, who holds a Bachelor of Music degree 
from the Chicago Musical College, has opened her own 
school of music in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

RENE LuNp S1Incs FAREWELL 

Out at the People’s Liberal Church, where Rene Lund has 
recently discontinued as special soloist to become precentor 
and soloist at the Highland Park Presbyterian Church, the 
baritone sang a farewell program on September 30. Mr. 
Lund has been special soloist at the church for many years 
and has been a great favorite with the congregation and the 
church dignitaries, all of whom had only words of praise 
for his work and for his personality as well. The special 
request program, made up of some of his best liked numbers, 
comprised Buck’s Fear not ye, O Israel; Eville’s God is 
ur Refuge; Scott’s The Voice in the Wilderness and 
W oodman 's Blessed is He. The baritone gave of his very 
best. his fine voice ringing clear and true; general regret 
was expressed at his departure. 


PROGRAM 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Karleton Hackett of the faculty, and music editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, will address the Friends of Opera 
on October 22. His subject will be, Why is Grand Opera? 
Mr. Hackett on October 8, addressed the Englewoood 
Women’s Club on the Vicissitudes of a Music Critic’s Life. 

Winners of scholarships in the opera class are as follows: 
Zelma Smithpeter, soprano; Mary Studebaker Smith, con- 
tralto: Nathaniel Smith, tenor, and Mischa Kusheliwsky, 
baritone 

Each season the Junior Friends of Art, under the direction 
of Olga Menn, present a yearly vocal scholarship with 
Karleton Hackett, to be decided by competition. The con- 
test took place on September 29. The judges decided to 
divide the scholarship between Mary Studebaker Smith and 
Beulah Casler. 

JEANNETTE Cox, 


A Son to Mr. and Mrs. Richard Guilbert 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Guilbert announce the birth of 
a son, Richard Thomas Guilbert, Jr., on July 19. Mrs 
Guilbert is well known professionally as Grace Demms, 
soprano. She is booked for many appearances this season 
and already has fulfilled three engagements in the vicinity of 
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Bush Conservatory Begins Big Season 


Cuicaco.—The opening of the fall term at Bush Con- 
servatory finds the Chicago music school bigger and busier 
than ever, with classes well organized and an exceptional 
enrollment in all departments. 

The maintenance of standards, which has made Bush 
one of the first group of conservatories to be admitted to 
the National Association of Schools of Music, has been a 
matter of primary importance to President Edgar Nelson, 
and the unfailing barometer of increased enrollment has 
shown steady public appreciation of the Bush quality ot 
instruction. 

Headed by Edgar Nelson, noted conductor of Chicago’s 
Apollo Club and other organizations, the faculty of Bush 
Conservatory is a truly notable one. Many names of inter- 
national reputation are to found on the list of one hundred 
and twenty-five teachers—such names as Arthur Middleton, 
the distinguished American baritone; Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist, composer and conductor; Edgar Brazelton, noted 
normal authority for pianists; Julie Rive-King; Harold 
von Mickwitz, called by many “the American Leschetisky” ; 
John Blackmore, eminent exponent of Matthay; Mme. Ella 
Spravka ; Herbert Miller; Elias Day, dean of dramatic 
coaches; and many others. 

But neither artist teachers nor equipment fully make a 
successful school of artistic training. A third Precman Aa 
a large and enthusiastic student body, and a fourth—an at- 
mosphere of artistic accomplishment and earnest endeavor 
are necessary to fulfil the purposes of a modern school of 
music and dramatic art. And these are pre-eminently 
characteristic of this great Chicago school. The personal 
interest taken in the individual student by teacher and man- 
agement is notable in the practices of so large a conservatory 
as is Bush. 

The season of 1928-29 is to have many interesting: features 
for students and public. The Symphony Orchestra of the 
conservatory, under the able baton of Richard Czerwonky 
will have its regular series of concerts, signalizing its 
ninth season by an interesting change of program. Details 
of these concerts will be announced in an early issue. 

The outstanding element in the musical situation in Chi- 

“ago, namely the introduction of group piano instruction into 
the public school system of the city, bringing some half- 
million school children to the elementary study of piano, calls 
special attention to the work of Helen Curtis, whose course 
in Class Piano has attained nation-wide recognition. Many 
Curtis graduates are teaching classes in the Chicago schools 
and a number of additional classes for teachers have been 
organized by Miss Curtis at Bush, to meet the demand for 
this branch of normal training. 

The conservatory chorus begins its regular reheasals this 
week, It will be conducted this year by Mr. Nelson, the 
Apollo Club’s conductor. A record registration has fol- 
lowed this announcement. 

\ new feature for violin students is the audition class 
given weekly by Richard Czerwonky. This artist will cover 
the entire range of violin literature in a series of informal 
programs, 

The plans for the season include a series of artist pro- 
grams by members of the faculty. The first three of these 
are listed as follows: October 19, recital by Bruno Esbjorn, 
violinist; November 7, recital by Elsie Alexander, pianist; 
November 16, recital by Helen Fouts Cahoon, soprano. 
Other dates will be announced later. 

Ebba Sundstrom’s Junior Orchestra will have its fifth 
season under her baton at Bush. Membership in this organi- 
zation of forty players is preparation for the symphony 
orchestra and is taken from advanced instrumental students. 
The Juniors will give several concerts this year, .the first 
taking place the latter part of November. 

The piano normal classes, all very large this year, were 
organized last week under the direction of Edgar A. Brazelton 
and those for voice and violin teachers, the former under 
Herbert Miller and the latter with Bruno Esbjorn, will 
start the last of October. 

An interesting feature of the Bush School Music depart- 
ment according to Lyravine Votaw, its director, is the large 
number of candidates for the degree—B achelor and Master 
of Music. This encouraging growth in specialization re- 
flects the trend in school music activities. 

But it is not alone in music that Bush Conservatory in- 
terests are centered. Elias Day’s dramatic art department 
of the conservatory has registered a record enrollment, and 
its classes and rehearsals are in full swing. With an un- 
usually large number of men in the classes an interesting 
series of plays is scheduled for performance in the Play- 
makers Shop—that attractive little theater which lends so 
much atmosphere to the dramatic work. Its modern and 
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efficient stage lighting syste has made it a model of its 
kind. 

The professional aspect of the Day dramatic training is 
shown definitely in the statement that the entire member- 
ship of the Playmakers last year is now on tour in various 
companies, and because of their absence the organization will 
not resume its weekly performances until the end of No- 
vember. 

Evening classes are becoming an increasingly important 
part of Bush Conservatory’s service to the public. Such 
classes have been formed in dramatic art, languages, har- 
mony, ear-training and sightsinging. 

The Bush dormitories are full, as usual, and include many 
students from many parts of the United States. Mme. 
Emmy Ohl, member of the vocal faculty and dean of women, 
has just returned from a trip to Europe. As KG 


Baecht, Violinist, in New Studio 


Arthur Baecht, American violinist, has had a very busy 
summer, teaching and preparing concert programs for 
this season. During the summer he had many professional 
pupils, who came to him from a distance; it speaks well 
for his work when pupils come from Ohio and Oregon to 





ARTHUR BAECHT 


gain knowledge and inspiration for their work. He has 
just returned from a short vacation in the Adirondacks, 
ready to start what promises to be a most active season. 

(During the past ten years Mr. Baecht has conducted a 
flourishing studio in New Jersey, where talented pupils came 
to him from Staten Island, Long Island, New York City, 

3rooklyn, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New Jersey ; thus it was only a matter of time before he 
had to open a New York studio, which is a beautiful, spa- 
cious studio, centrally located. 

He already has practically a full schedule for many new 
pupils besides the older ones have arranged to study. Mr. 
Baecht will present a few exceptionally gifted artist-pupils 
in individual recitals, and will give his annual New York 
recital latter in the season; he will also give a sonata re- 
cital with an eminent pianist, as well as a pupils’ recital 
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“It is a beautiful song, and 
one which I shall use on my 


programs.” 
MABEL CORLEW. 


LOVE’S MAGIC 
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in"New York City, and will appear regularly over the radio 
in-a -violin recital every two weeks. 

Mr. Baecht is at present working on a book, Violin Tech- 
nic, which will be published shortly and which, he believes, 
will help to shorten the time to develop a higher technic. 


Philadelphia Orchestra BeZins Season 


Stokowski, Back Again and in Fine Fettle, Makes Vivid 
Impression on Huge Audience with His 
Masterly Conducting. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The two opening concerts of the reg- 
ular series of Friday afternoon and Saturday evening Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra concerts, October 5 and 6, were occasions 
for enthusiastic ovations for Leopold Stokowski, regular 
conductor of the orchestra, who was missed from the con- 
ductor’s stand all last season. After the prolonged leave of 
absence, necessitated by the condition of his health, Dr. 
Stokowski returned with his old time vigor and conducted 
the orchestra through a magnificent program. 

The opening number, Bach’s Choralvorspiel, Wir glauben 
all’ an einen Gott, orchestrated by Dr. Stokowski, was played 
with all the intricate attention to detail for which the con- 
ductor is so well remembered. The clearness of the various 
voices as they were interwoven in this beautiful pattern was 
especially noticeable. 

Following this came the majestic Beethoven fifth sym- 
phony, so well-known and universally beloved by musical 
audiences. From the impressive first four notes to the last 
note of the Presto, one’s interest never flagged, and the or- 
chestra played as it has not done under any other conductor. 
An electric vitality is evident which keeps each man alert 
every second. The mighty climaxes and softest pianissimos 
showed a marvellous finish in execution, while the tone qual- 
ity of the strings was exquisite. A new arrangement of the 
contra-basses (that of having four on the level with the 
other members of the orchestra, and the remaining six in 
two tiers above), while peculiar in appearance, seemed to 
add to the sonority of that choir. The applause after these 
numbers rivalled that which greeted Dr. Stokowski upon his 
appearance on the stage. 

A novelty held the first place after the intermission, Rous- 
sel’s Concert pour petit Orchestre. Although Roussel is a 
modern, this number proved to be much more inte resting and 
enjoyable than many of the other “modern” offerings. It 
has a definite form, marked rhythm, much pleasing melody, 
and clever harmonies. A second hearing would, no doubt, 
reveal added pleasing features. 

Sibelius’ Tone Poem, Finlandia, made a fitting close to 
this delightful concert. In this, too, the great climaxes were 
beautifully brought out, while the various moods, from the 
bleak but powerful first chords, through the lovely little 
melody so reminiscent of folk songss, to the military theme, 
were depicted in all their beauty. Dr. Stokowski was re- 
called again and again by the enthusiastic audience. 

The orchestra made one public appearance before Friday, 
when, with Dr. Stokowski conducting, it gave a special 
concert on October 4 for those attending the Bankers’ Con- 
vention in this city. This program was also warmly received, 
having given many from distant places the opportunity of 
hearing this splendid organization under its famous conduc- 
tor. M. M. C. 


| Obituary 


DR. JAMES M. TRACY 

The Denver Post of September 23 pays a tribute to Dr. 
James M. Tracy, who died in the Colorado city on Septem- 
ber 8, at the age of eighty: seven years. Dr. Tracy, together 
with his wife, Mme. Cateau Stegeman Tracy, was at the 
head of the Liszt School of Music in Denver, the Tracy 
Prize Musical Club for Juniors, and the Liszt Music Study 
Club for Adults. 

Before settling in Denver, Dr. Tracy was active for many 
years in Boston, and Des Moines as pianist, teacher, lecturer, 
and critic. In the last mentioned capacity he was associated 
with the MusicaAL Courier in all three cities. He occupied 
a prominent place among the musical pioneers whose efforts 
were instrumental in raising the art of music to its present 
standard in America. As head of the Boston Music School, 
Boston Conservatory of Music, Dean Academy, Livingston 
Park Seminary, Highland Park Normal College, Des Moines 
Conservatory of Music, and other institutions, he gave, in 
addition to his private instruction, more than 160,000 music 
lessons, 700 concerts and over 650 lectures. 

The deceased was born in Bath, N. H., in 1839, He was 
a fourth cousin of James Madison, and cousin of Benjamin 
Tracy, Secretary of the Navy under President Harrison. 
He pursued his musical studies under Carl Hauser and L. H. 
Southard in Boston, at the Leipzig Conservatory and with 
Franz Liszt, at Weimar. He wrote a number of important 
works on the study of the piano, a work on musical theory, 
two musical novels, Three Years of Student Life in Ger- 
many, and many articles on musical subjects. He was a 
member of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, the 
New Hampshire Club, and the order of Odd Fellows. 


F. W. BLANCHARD 

News comes from Los Angeles of the death on Septem- 
ber 21 of Fred W. Blanchard of Los Angeles after an ill- 
ness of two months. He was a native of Boston, born in 
1864, and came to Los Angeles in 1886. 

Mr. Blanchard was best known as manager of the Blanch- 
ard Building, of which he was the head for more than 
twenty years. The erection of this building was Mr. Blanch- 
ard’s own idea, and for a long time it was the only studio 
building in Los Angeles. Mr. Blanchard was later manager 
of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, president of the 
Gamut Club, and a member of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion. In his early days he was a partner of J. T. Fitzgerald 
in a general music business dealing in pianos, musical i 
struments arid sheet music. 

There was no more popular a man in the music world in 
Los Angeles than Mr. Blanchard, and his death means a 
real loss. He will be mourned by many friends. 
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W. J. Henderson (N. Y. Sun) writes: 


Sylvia Lent Delights 
Music Lovers at 
Annual Recital 


Miss Lent has won praise from music-lovers 
in past seasons for her well-made programs and 
she deserved it again last night. In the slow 
movement of the Bach Partita she once again 
displayed the suavity of style and the nice mould 
ing of the phrase which have marked her playing 
on previous occasions. There was, of course, a 
large audience, and it was beyond question that 
the accurate, tasteful and sincere performance ot 
the young woman gave much pleasure. 


_— <a —— 
Other critics found her 


. an artist whose audience gave 
her the kind of real applause not often 
heard at this sort of recital—Irving 
Weil in N. Y. Evening Journal. 


- + + @ picturesque personality, with 
a flexible, ingratiating tone, unusually 
firm and fluent bowing, a sure intona- 
tion, and finish of style-—Leonard 


Liebling in N. Y. American. 


a painter of miniatures, a maker 
of dramatic episodes in tonal language, 
with that rare quality of evoking sub- 
limation of characteristics true to the 
composer's intent. She pours into the 
instrument a dramatic understanding 
which is unique—Charles D. Isaacson 
in N. Y. Telegraph. 


NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall—December 6 
Steinway Piano 


Management: Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
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IN HONOR OF FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 


On October 15, three score and ten years ago, in the little town 
of Fredericksburg, Texas, there took place an event which later 
proved a momentous one in the history of music and music-making 
in America. It was the birth of Frank V. van der Stucken. 

His father was a successful business man, and served with dis- 


October 11, 


mittee of prominent citizens headed by the mayor and officers of 
the Chamber of Commerce. In New York City a luncheon will be 
tendered him at the Park Central Hotel by the Van der Stucken 
Testimonial Committee “In grateful recognition of his splendid 
services for the development of choral and orchestral music, and 


tinction as a confederate officer in the 


successful public performance. 


His subsequent career as a composer 
front rank of native born 
interest of orchestral and 
American composers contributed 
much to the uplift of the standard of music and musicians in the 
United States. Along with such pioneers 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch and his illustrious son, Walter, John K. 


chronicled below, placed him in the 


American musicians. His work in the 


choral music and on behalf of 


STUCKEN IN 1927, 
r of Musi Paine, Arthur W. Foote, Horatio W. 


Music, which Dowell and a few others, the name of 

versuy of Cimcimnatt 
member of the 

and Letters 


ncomnati 
mecmmnati 


celebrated on October 15 


IN ANTWER?D, 1874 
je of sixteen years Van der Stucken 
mpleted tz yrigimal works in large 
a Te De um for solo voices, chorus 
wchestra, and an orchestral ballet suite. 
former was produced at the St. Jacob’s 
in Antwerp, the latter at the Royal 
in the same city. Both these com 
post how considerable originality of in- 
vention and a high degree of technical pro- 
n such a young composer. In 
the French order of Officier de 
ublique, Dr. Van der Stucken 
een created Chevalier de L’Ordre 
O fic wer de l’Ordre de la Cou- 
, Albert of Belgium. (Photo- 


graf hie Artistique, Antwerp.) 


N CINCINNATI, 1900 
5 Van der Stucken was engaged as the 
t musical director of the Cincinnati Sym- 
ny Orchestra, which he conducted until 
At about the same time he succeeded 
1 we Thomas as director of the Cin- 
innati May Festivals, which post he held 
with high distinction until 1912, and again 
fr 1923 to 1927. This picture was taken 
time he conducted his Pax Trium- 
’ pl in Cincinnati. The work is an or- 
Parker chestral glorification of America’s success 
Stucken, and mm ~ war with Spain It was first played 
playing his se« by rthur Claasen at the North Eastern 
In recog comnerteat in Brooklyn. Its great success 
wert, Van in Cincinnati led to its performance by Ger- 
de I'Instruction icke with the Boston Symphony, Pauer with 
Brokesch, Leip- the New York Philharmonic and Stock with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Civil War, soon after the 
close of which he took his family to Belgium, the land of his birth. 
There, in Antwerp, young Frank early showed signs of exceptional 
musical gifts, which ripened so rapidly 
written two works of large proportions, 


orative tablet will be placed on the house of his birth by 


posers.” 


Wm. J. Henderson, 
A. MacDowell, 
Stock, Arthur Whiting. 
In the evening of the same day he will be feted by the Bohe- 
mians at the Harvard Club. 
Van der Stucken songs, 
Land, baritone, will be followed by a buffet supper. 
month a luncheon will be given in honor of Van der Stucken by 
Parker, Edward A. Mac- Dr. Walter Damrosch as president of the National Institute of 
Frank van der Stucken will 
remain indelibly engraven on the honor roll of American music. 
Honorary Dean of It is the seventieth birthday of such a man that will be widely 
In Fredericksburg, Texas, a commem- 


and conductor, briefly Edw. 


as Theodore Thomas, 


Arts and Letters. 
Cincinnati, in 


a com- 


IN WEIMAR, 1883. 

In 1883, at the age of twenty-five, Van der 
Stucken was enabled, through the generous 
protection of Franz Liszt, to give a concert 
of his own compositions at Weimar. The 
Grand Ducal Theater, orchestra and chorus 

put at his disposal, and Alexander 
Siloti, a famous Liszt pupil, and the singer, 
Louise Schaernack, were the soloists. The 
most important work performed at this con- 
cert was the Symphonic Prologue to Hein- 
rich Heine's William Ratcliff, composed in 
1880. Liszt and Edvard Grieg were present 
and highly commended the young musician’s 
attainments as a composer and conductor. 
The Symphonic Prologue had its first Amer- 
ican performance in Cincinnati, in 1887, with 
great success. Subsequently the composer 
was invited to conduct it with the Boston 
and Chicago Symphony Orchestras, and the 

New York Philharmonic. 


IN ANTWERP, 1915. 
This excellent ogy bs was made by the 
sister of George Schneevoigt, the eminent 
conductor. It represe nts Van der Stucken 
at about the time he conducted a Wagner 
Festival in Antwerp, at which the leading 
Bayreuth singers ‘ook part. 


E. Sprague Coolidge, Walter J. 
Arthur W. Foote, Rubin Goldmark, Henry Hadley, 
Henry Holden Huss, Edgar S. Kelly, Mrs. 


for his lofty and unselfish endeavors in behalf of American com- 
He will be the recipient of . national address on that 
occasion. The committee consists of: Geo. W. 
that at sixteen he had S. Converse, Mrs. 
which were brought to 


Chadwick, Fred. 
Damrosch, 
Philip Hale, 
Mrs. Horatio W. 


Parker, Frederick A. 


A program which will include six 
sung by Allan Jones, tenor, and Harold 
Later in the 


whose musical life Van der Stucken was the 
leading figure for many years, will celebrate on Oct. 11. The 
festivities will include a banquet at the Sinton Hotel, at which 
addresses will be made by prominent citizens and city officials. 





IN NEW YORK, 1885. 

In 1884 Van der Stucken returned to Amer- 
ica, becoming musical director. of the Arion 
Society in New York. He made an impres- 
sive debut at Steinway Hall on April 4, con- 
ducting the Arion chorus and a large or- 
che stra. During 1884-85 he gave a series of 
“novelty concerts” at Steinway Hall. In the 
course of these concerts he conducted the 
first American performances of Brahms’ 
Third Symphony, Dvorak’s Husitzka Over- 
ture. Chabrier’s Gwendoline and Espaia, 
Emanuel Moor’s first concerto for piano and 
orchestra, and many other new works. The 
fourth novelty concert, April 31, 1885, was 
the first concert ever devoted exclusively to 
vocal and orchestral compositions by Amer- 
ican composers. The works presented were 
by J. K. Paine, E. C. P helps, Dudley Buck 

George E. WU ‘iting. Van der Stucken, Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell and Templeton Strong. 
In 1885 and 1886 Van der Stucken conducted 
symphonic concerts at Chickering Hall, New 
York, bringing out the Trojans at Carthage, 
by Berlioz, Edgar Stillman Kelley's Mac- 
beth music and Horatio W. Parker’s cantata, 
King Trojan. The following season he gave 
four additional concerts of American music. 


(Photo, Wilhelm, New York.) 


IN CINCINNATI, 1923 
A silhouette of the conductor leading the 
Cincinnati May Festival during its Golden 
Jubilee Week in 1923. The previous two 
seasons he was engaged in conducting the 
first post war series of the Concerts Isaye 
in Brussels. As a guest conductor Van der 
Stucken has led festivals in New York, New- 
ark, Indianapolis, Des Moines, Antwerp 
(Belgium), besides a great number of con- 
certs in Europe and the United States. Upon 
the sudden death of Anton Seidl in 1898 he 
was invited by the New York Philharmonic 
Society to finish its season. On March 14, 
last, he conducted a farewell symphony con- 
cert in the hall of the Royal Society of 
Zoology at Antwerp. After the concert a 
reception was tendered him at which he was 
presented with a bronze medal struck in com- 
memoration of the occasion by the well- 
known sculptor, Florie De Cuyper, 
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Gorskaja and Astrowa-Pallian in Joint Recitals 


Sophia Gorskaja, Russian mezzo soprano, and her sister, 
Sinaida Astrowa-Pa!lian, well known opera singer, will be 
heard extensively in concert in the United States this season. 
On November 1, at 10 P. M., they will sing over WOR at 
which time they are programmed for solos and duets with 
symphony orchestra. Another November engagement is at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, both artists having been invited 
to sing there by the Theater. Assembly. On December 3 they 
will appear in concert for the Athletic Club of Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Philadelphia and many other large cities are in- 
cluded in the itinerary of appearances for these two artists 
this season. They also will be heard in concert with the 


Malkin Trio, their first New York appearance being sched- 


wf 





SOPHIA GORSKAJA 
photographed recently while in Bad Nauheim, Germany. 


uled for Town Hall on November 28 and their second for 
some time in January. Washington and Boston also are in- 
cluded in the list of cities in which programs will be pre- 
sented this season by the trio and the two singers. 

Mme. Gorskaja is well known as an artist abroad, the 
many German records she has made having won for her 
numerous admirers of her art not only in Germany but also 
in Russia, Norway, Denmark, Sweden and other countries. 
Last spring Mme. Gorskaja went to Europe to spend a period 
of three months. She visited Bad Nauheim, Berlin, Hom- 
burg, and also spent some time in Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, and in all of these places she was feted and re- 
peatedly interviewed by the press. She returned to America 
in July and since that time has been busy preparing pro- 
grams for a busy season of concerts. Mme. Astrowa- 
Pallian was scheduled to arrive in New York from Caucasus, 
Russia, on Tuesday of this week to begin her activities in 
this country. Following their American tour the two sisters 
will return to Europe for appearances in Germany and 
Scandinavian countries. 





Leo Altman Opeie Studio in New York 


Leo Altman has opened a studio in New York and will 
give instruction in all phases of violin playing both to be- 
ginners and advanced students. Mr. Altman was concert 
master of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra under Emil 
Paur’s leadership and also of the Hammerstein Opera Com- 
pany in New York under the direction of Campanini. His 
musical career also has included ten years as violin ae: 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


AMERICAN HARPIST 
Studio: Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Telephone Douglas 8800 
Auditions and Interviews by Appointment 
Available for Concerts. Management A.ice SeckeLs, Fairmont Hotel 








“T find ‘Love’s Magic’ very me- 
lodious and singable. Shall use 
it whenever the opportunity 
presents itself.” 

CARROLL AULT. 


LOVE’S MAGIC 


Song by FRANK H. GREY 


(2 keys) Price 50 cents 





White-Smith Music Pubiishing Company 
Boston New York Chicago 
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sor of the National Conservatory of Music in Budapest and 
concert tours as soloist in Hungary, Austria and the United 
States. 


Enlarged New England 


Conservatory Opens 


Several New Teachers—Koussevitzky, Kreisler, 
Farrar for Symphony Hall—Boston 
Symphony Season Begins 


Boston.—On September 20 the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music opened its academic doors. The new extension, 
with its handsome trimmings and sound- proof rooms, will 
relieve the inordinate pressure exerted by the demands of a 
constantly expanding organization, Brown Hall, the audi- 
torium of the extension, presents carefully arranged color 
rhythms, elaborate lighting contrivances, and a richly adorned 
ceiling, similar to one at Mantua. The hall is named after 
George W. Brown, president of the board of trustees. It 
will seat over 600 persons. 

The conservatory has engaged several new instructors, all 
prominent musicians. In the midst of a successful career as 
concert pianist, Marjorie Church has returned to teach at her 
alma mater; Bernhard Zighiera, first harp player of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, will take the place of Alfred 
Holy, who has left for Vienna; Margaret Mason, wife of 
Stuart Mason, will teach harmony; and Georg Boettcher of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will teach the horn. The 
conservatory collegiate degree is also dignified by the develop- 
ment of the conservatory in non-musical fields. To further 
this development, Marston Balch of Boston University has 
been engaged to teach English composition and European 
history. 

At SympHony Haut 

Beside the below mentioned Koussevitzky 
interesting musical events are scheduled to take place at 
hae ee Hall within the next few weeks. On October 21, 

Geraldine Farrar will sing in the afternoon, and Vladimir 
Horowitz will play in the evening. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Horowitz made his American debut at Symphony 
Hall. 

The English Singers, with their Elizabethan part songs and 
other specialities, will sing on October 28. On the same day. 
Pompeo’s augmented band will introduce as soloist Marie 
Mantovani, popular Italian soprano. Miss Mantovani has 
never before sung in America. 

Fritz Kreisler announces the program for his October 14 
Symphony Hall recital. Accompanied by Carl Lamson, he 
will play a Brahms sonata; a Bruch concerto; Havanaise, by 
Ravel-Kreisler; Songs My Mother Taught Me, by Dvorak 
Kreisler; Two Slavonic Dances, by Dvorak-Kreisler; and 
Air Russes, by Wieniawski-Kreisler. 

On October 5 the Boston Symphony season opened. The 
personnel of the orchestra is slightly altered. The concert 
will be reviewed in a subsequent number of the Musical 
Courier. 


recital, several 


Koussevitzky RecitaAL Postponep 


Serge Koussevitzky’s double-bass recital, in which he will 


be assisted by Henri Casadesus of the Society of Ancient 
Instruments, has been postponed to Wednesday, October 17. 
The former date unfortunately coincided with the date of 


Hoover’s Boston visit. This recital will be Mr. Koussevitz 
ky’s only Symphony Hall appearance as soloist, for his work 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony monopolizes his time. 
The program will include Mr. Koussevitzy’s concerto for 
double-bass and his Valse Miniature. The instruments (M 
Casadesus plays the viola d'amore) will combine in Loren- 
ziti's Symphonie Concertante and in a Borghi sonata. The 
anomalous nature of the concert, which nevertheless falls 
short of freakishness, ought to attract as splendid a gather- 
ing as did its last year’s predecessor. ka Ce 


Hotel Park Central Musicales 


Cecil Arden, contralto, formerly with the Metropolitan 
Opera, will open the series of concerts at Hotel Park Cen- 
tral on Sunday afternoon, October 21. Miss Arden will 
give her lovely Carmen Fantasy, arranged for her by Buzzi- 
Peccia, which has met with great success on tour. Miss 
Arden’s costumes for this unique presentation are exquisite 
and add a delightful touch to her program. This will be the 
first appearance here of this fine American artist since her 
return from abroad, where she has been for some time. 

Olga Sapio, pianist, will be the assisting artist on this 
program. Miss Sapio, who is the daughter of Romualdo 
Sapio, internationally known conductor, and Clementine de 
Vere Sapio, formerly prima donna soprano of the Metro- 
politan and Covent Garden, has been concertising in Europe 
this past summer and will present an interesting group of 
piano solos. 

A fine roster of major artists is promised for the series, 
and with assisting artists and several good ensemble groups, 
among which will be a group from the Singers Club, Alfred 
Y. Cornell, conductor, untsually interesting and varied pro- 
grams will be presented. The concerts are under the direc- 
tion of Rose Hazard, assisted by a capable advisory board. 


Aeolian Chorus Offers Scholarship 


The Aeolian Chorus, Bertha Foster, director, has just 
given two scholarships at the Conservatory of Music of 
the University of Miami this year. One is in piano, the 
other in voice. Auditions were held recently and the win 
ners were: Eugenia Holmdale in voice, her instructor being 
Elsie Graziani, and Lula Cottington in piano, her instruc- 
tor being Julian de Gray. 








The Aeolian ( “horus | consists of 

















TO SING OR NOT TO SING 


COMMENTS OF METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE SINGERS AND OTHER CELEBRITIES 
wiki i, one of the most concise and clear treatises I have seen on 


MARIO CHAMLEE: 
ARMAND TOKATYAN: ; 

CARMELA PONSELLE: varour took on staging, I 
Studio Address: 43 West 93rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


= ‘nivine everybody in the singing world not to mise the ‘Don'ts for 


is ee only eee en singers. To me it is 
have read on voic 








RICHARD CROOKS: 


Book on sale at al] leading music stores and at the studio. 












ALIFORNIA 
This picture was taken at Emil Ferir’s house « 


EUGENE GOOSSENS IN ( 

wt Holl 

left of the group, 
ingeles Philhar 


wood. Mr. Ferir, who stands at the 
is the principal viola player in the Los . 


monic Orchestra. The others in the picture are: Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, of the Washington and Pittsfield 
Chamber Music Festivals; Sylvain Noack, concert- 


master of the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra and the St 

Louis Orchestra; and Mr. Goossens himself, who made 

such a success this summer conducting at the Bowl, 

where he introduced to Southern California the Sacre 

du Printemps, and won for himself and for Stravinsky 
a tremendous ovation, 

the 


fiity women’s voices, all trained singers. It will 


usual three public concerts this season. 


give 


Whiteman’s Tenth Anniversary Observed at 
Honor Dinner 
On October 2, 


a testimonial dinner was given at the Hotel 
\stor to Paul Whiteman by his New York friends, in cele 
bration of the tenth anniversary of his coming to New York 


from San Francisco. There were no addresses, but Paul 
Whiteman and his band spoke eloquently when they gave an 
impromptu concert for the guests. There was also a program 
of numbers delivered by volunteers from the theater vaude 
ville, and the concert stage. Daniel Frohman, acting for the 
assembly, presented Whiteman with a commemorative plaque 
Scotch Songs for Marion Armstrong 

Marion Armstrong, Scottish-C ~ spc igh soprano, is the re 
cipient of a volume of original otch songs, Songs of the 
Hebrides, collected and Saretilad by Marjory Kennedy 
Fraser and Kenneth Macleod, autographed by the authors 


for her and given to Miss Burnada for presentation to her 
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INTERNATIONALLY RENOWNED PIANIST 


Studios: 609 Steinway Hall and 
385 Ft. Washington Ave., 
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Voice and Coaching 
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ENRICA CLAY 


DILLON 


STUDIO .OF ACTING 
Specialist in Grand and Light Opera 
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Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall New York 
Studio: 15 West 67th Street, New York 


Phone: 7670 Susquehanna 


Management: 











BOOK ON VOICE CULTURE BY 


JAMES MASSELL 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COACH OF FAMOUS SINGERS. 


“I can honestly gay there is a lot of worthwhile information."* 


TAMAKI MIURA: “Please accept my hearty appreciation for your splendid book on singing.” 
Price, $1.65 per copy. 


Telephone: Riverside 0922 
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Roxy’s CONCERTS 

Sunday afternoon seems to be a really excellent time to 
ar symphonic music at home; the leisure and quiet are 
conducive to a more or less poetic mood, and Roxy knew 
this when he sent out a questionnaire to the public asking 
whether a symphonic concert or “the Gang” were prefer- 
able as entertainment at such time. The response was an 
nimous cry for the symphonic concerts, and so it is that 
the Gang has been set aside, on Sunday afternoons at two 
clock, and that the ensemble of 110 men gather in the 

udio and play under the direction of Erno Rapee. 
stated that this is the largest theater or- 
be added that it has become a first class 
‘ oad this in a very short time. Mr. 
he innovation has been greeted every- 
and that if its success continues 
concerts will be established as a 
would urge all those possessing a 
afternoons and listen to Bee- 
Wagner and Brahms, and then 
substitute for the Sunday 
Rothafel is there in person; he intro- 
umber with a few terse but graphic phrases 
and then comes the music. The claim is made that the 
difficulty lies in the choice of compositions in the classical 
category which at the same time would appeal to the vari- 
diversified audiences. It does not seem 
at this time there is a public rever- 
wr the program, and that if it 
symphonic concert at all it will 


been 
: it may alse 
ony orchestra 


the 
We 
| Sunday 
ywsky, 
t a worthy 


tastes ot the 
say that 
jation fc 


hearing a 


ot place to 
classic 


offering this series, 
1it that no matter how diversified in 
programs will be, they will always hold a 
tandard which is characteristic of all Roxy 


Roxy has done a very fine thing in 
ind we uite sure 
character the 
certain high 
productions 


On TuRNING Dial 


We had 
Eveready 
ground of 


THE 


looked forward to the scheduled 
Hour which listed Robinson’s 
Wagner’s music. We are 
interpreters or whether 
radio production, but of this 
not satisfied. It may 
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this was undoubtedly due to the World 
Series, Lindbergh, and the political speeches. Mention must 
be made of a new series called the Song-shop, which, while 
light, is charming; also the new Philco series which opened 
with a Herbert operetta. 

Sunday’s afternoon’s program of the NBC was curtailed be- 
cause of the game, but over WOR came the first of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony concerts. No doubt all music lovers 
are truly grateful to Bamberger’s for this; this will be a 
regular series for many Sunday afternoons. In the evening 
Werrenrath offered a program of sacred songs, and later 
we heard Alda and Chamlee in the first of the winter 
Atwater Kent hours. Gennaro Papi conducted a fuller 
orchestra than is wont to be heard at these concerts, or 
was it Mr. Papi’s excellent conducting which brought forth 
such luscious sounds? Mme. Alda’s voice was fresh, and 
Mr. Chamilee seemed to have gained a fullness and resonance 
which made his operatic selections all the more vital; their 
duet from Butterfly was extremely well done. Before closing 
these comments we wish to mention the half-hour (in a 
series of six) which Marie Damrosch presented, in the 
afternoon; these concerts present new works which are 
practically just off the press. We regret that the announcer 
did not speak sufficiently clearly for us to hear the names 
of the flutist and contralto who participated with Creighton 
Allen, pianist, and that the half hour closed before we could 
hear both of this talented musician’s manuscript cempo- 
sitions. The contralto’s voice became very colorful after she 
warmed up and she sang a song of LaForge’s very well 
indeed. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 
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Music and the Movies 











The Strand 
Billie Dove, in The Night Watch, a First National pic- 
ture, is the attraction at the Strand this week. Alexander 
Korda directs it finely and the ‘. is dramatic flavor aplenty. 
The tale deals with a French € -aptain, his beautiful wife, 
a murder and subsequent trial with Billie Dove looking as 
lovely as she possibly could in fetching gowns. Paul Lukas 
is accredited with some impressive work as the husband. 
In addition there’s a “talkie,” a Warner Brothers’ Vitaphone, 
presentation, Sharp Tools, with Ethel Grey Terry. It’s 
excellent ; the actors speak clearly and distinctly and there’s 
a natural air about the whole picture 
Joseph Plunkett has surrounded these with several other 
entertaining features, among which is Eddie Peabody, a 
clever “Banjomanic,” assisted by Jimmy Maisel in a series 
of numbers. There’s a Movietone News, a Topical Review, 
and the orchestra furnishes an overture. 


Roxy’s 

This is Ireland week at Roxy’s; the grand program-is 
ushered in with a potpourri of Irish melodies played on the 
triple organ by the three regular Roxy organists. This is 
immediately followed by another potpourri, of Faust melo- 
dies, ushered in by the orchestra and a chorus. The blemish 
of this ensemble lies in the divided chorus, which drapes 
itself on the side pergolas, women on one side and men on 
another, with the result that the men completely drown out 
the women. Mr. Rapee tries to keep a balance with his 
excellent orchestra but it still remains an unbalanced pro- 
duction. Then the curtains part and one sees a good repro- 
duction of a mural decoration; the subject is Faust, of 
and Mephisto, Faust, and another personage linger 
in the background while the dancers perform very well. A 
Hawaiian Episode that has a lot of local color, not surpris- 
ing since the members of the act are honest-to-goodness 
Hawaiians; the detracting factor is in the scenic projection 
used as a background, principally ruined by the lighting. 
Then come the Kinky Kids, which are the Roxyettes in a 
charming “pickaninny” dance; then follow the magazine and 
Fox Movietone newsreel, and a tableau, Reminiscences of 
the Emerald Isle. The idea is the same as many of the other 
Reminiscences staged at the Roxy, only this time it happens 
to be of Ireland. And sure it must be many an Irish heart 
that beats with joy at this scene and the picture which 
follows, Mother Machree. The picture was reviewed when 
given at regular theatrical performances, so we will pass 
that pleasure by; we just wish to add that if pathos is a 
_feal Irish characteristic then this anes is a rez al Irish film. 
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Hugo Kortschak’s Interesting Summer 

A very successful participation in the anniversary festival 
of chamber music at Pittsfield closed Hugo Kortschak’s 
varied summer activities. The Festival began with a revival 
of the old Berkshire String Quartet which opened the 
series of concerts with Beethoven’s op. 127 and ended with 
Respighi’s Trittico Botticelliano by the Boston Chamber 
Orchestra conducted on this occasion by Mr. Kortschak. 

From about the middle of July until September Mr. 
Kortschak taught his summer class at Cummington, Mass., 
and played in the concerts of the Berkshire Playhouse 
Trio, which are given every year at the “Playhouse in the 
Hills. Previously to that the violinist had a short but in- 
teresting trip through Europe, visiting London, Paris, Frank- 
fort-am-Main, Vienna, Graz, Prague, and Berlin, finally 
winding up in London again. In Ich! (Austria) Mr. Kort- 
schak spent a day with Hugo Heermann, and at Pisek he 
had the joy of a visit with his teacher, Sevcik, thus carrying 
with him the pleasure of having come in contact again with 
these two great masters who had done so much for him. 
Mr. Kortschak has now resumed his work in New York. 


Martha Baird Postpones Sailing 


3aird has postponed her sailing for America to 
October 24 owing to the signing of a contract with the 
British Broadcasting Company for seven special concerts 
in six days during the week of October 15. It is understood 
that Miss Baird is the first pianist to be engaged by the 
British Broadcasting Company for their Schubert Centenary 
Celebration in October, and at the recitals mentioned she 
will present six all-Schubert programs. The seventh pro- 
gram will be made up of Brahms and Chopin numbers and 
will be given at 10:30 p. m. on October 19. Miss Baird 
began her season with a London recital October 5. 


Martha 


Laurence Wolfe Locates Here 

Laurence Wolfe, tenor of the 

years, who made his debut in New York, his home town, 

last January, will be heard again at Town Hall, on October 

24. Mr. Wolfe has taken an apartment on West End Ave- 
nue as a first step toward a permanent residence here. 


Munich Opera for two 


LOVE and INFINITY 
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By 
CARLYLE DAVIS 


“It is very lovely.”’—Berta Gardini Reiner. 

“Simple and nicely felt.”—O. G. Sonneck. 

“A wonderful song.”—Ernest Pack. 

“A song for music lovers.”—Musical Observer. 

“A welcome relief for song-thirsty singers.”—Staats- 
Zeitung. 
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Arturo Vita Pupil Wins Success in Italy 


Arturo Vita, vocal teacher, who maintains a New York 
studio where he teaches for half of the week, using the 
other half of the week for instruction at the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, has recently received word from Italy 








ARTURO VITA 


that his pupil, Zara Lavelle, has scored an outstanding 
success in opera at the Verona Arena. Press notices are 
at hand which give the following outline of this young 
artist’s success. 

Il Gazzettino says: “One must not forget in the triumph 
of the evening the Russian soprano, Zara Lavelle, who was a 
veritable revelation.” The Corriere Padano states: “The 
part of Gilda was sung by Zara Lavelle, who poured forth 
into the work all of her excellent artistry, excellent because 
of its smoothness and evenness, because of the beauty of her 
voice and artistic sensibilities.” According to the Arena 
Miss Lavelle had a worthy success because of the freshness 
of her voice and dramatic ease, and Il Popolo d'Italia com- 
ments that “the applause was divided between the baritone 
and the soprano, Zara Lavelle, who for the first time sang in 
Italy, showing her voice to be possessed of many beautiful 
qualities.” 

Mr. Vita, this young lady’s teacher, has just returned 
from Swampscott, where he spent the summer, devoting a 
part of his time to summer classes at the Boston Con- 
servatory. During the winter months Mr. Vita teaches in 
New York, from Friday to Monday inclusive, and the other 
days of each week at the Boston Conservatory where he is 
the head of the vocal department. 


Patron of Music Nominated for Congress 


Philip B erolzheimer, who has been nominated in the Dem- 
ocratic Primary for Congress in the Seventeenth Congres- 
sional District, has-been a constant friend of music. It is 
no secret that he has himself a thorough knowledge of 
music and that when he enters into the support of any 
musical enterprise he knows what he is doing, what ought 
to be accomplished, and how to accomplish it. 

Mr. Berolzheimer, as will be recalled by readers of the 
MusIcAL Courier, was the donor of scholarships and medals 
for organ playing and general musicianship of students of 
the Guilmant Organ School, which was founded and has 
always been directed by Dr. William C. Carl. Mr. Berolz- 
heimer also sponsored a City Committee on Music, which 
gave New York a series of high class free out-of-door con- 
certs by some of the leading artists and musical organiza- 
tions of the time. Many of the expenses which arose out 
of this undertaking were met by contributions of the Berolz- 
heimer family. The only reward Mr. Berolzheimer received 
was a knowledge that his concerts had been enjoyed and had 
benefitted the art of music as well as artist musicians. 
Among those associated with him in these musical endeavors 
were the great Caruso himself; David Bispham, the distin- 
guished American baritone; the organist Joseph Bonnett; 
Mischa Elman, Eugene Ysaye, Harold Bauer, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Nahan Franko, Sousa, Frances Alda, Werrenrath, 
Dr. Carl, and Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the 
Musicat Courter. Among the sensational affairs given 
were the great tribute to heroic Belgium and the welcome 
performance to General Pershing. 

In 1919 Mr. Berolzheimer instituted the Hopkinson Memo- 
rial Concerts in honor of Hopkinson, the first American 
composer (1737-1791). These memorial concerts were given 
not only in Central Park, New York, but also in Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, and Richmond Hill. 

In 1918 Mr. Berolzheimer arranged an Italian Testimonial 
Concert. This designation was soon lost sight of, and the 
occasion became known as Caruso Night. Caruso sang an 
Italian war song, the Garibaldi Hymn, and a number of 
encores. Noted visitors in connection with the Berolzheimer 
City Music Committee included the French Army Band, the 
orchestra of the Conservatoire Nationale de Musique, and 
the Royal Band of the Italian Grenadier Guards. The 
crowning achievement of the Berolzheimer Committee was 
the promotion of the out- door series of free opera perform- 
ances in August, 1925. It is generally believed that Mr. 
Berolzheimer himself contributed $50,000 to this undertak- 
ing. Mr. Berolzheimer’s committee consisted of Josiah 
Zuro, Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, Dr. William C. Carl, Ed- 
ward Canavan, Dr. George H. Gartlan, Alfred Human, 


Walter Kiesewetter, Dr. Alexander Lambert, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Maximilian Pilzer, Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, Conrad J. Eschenberg and Willis Hoily. 

Mr. Berolzheimer is not, 


jowever, a musician except by 
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avocation, having inherited from his father, Henry Berolz- 
heimer, the Eagle Pencil Company, which he developed into 
a concern of major importance. He has also been a stock- 
holder and director in many companies and financial insti- 
tutions. He has declared himself a wet politically, absolutely 
opposed to prohibition as exemplified in the eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. 


A Roosevelt Wins Recognition as Singer 


Following her first success in 
Emily Roosevelt has received many similar successes in 
the cities of the east. Her voice is a dramatic soprano of 
beautiful quality and volume. She is a woman of charm, 
with the fine stage presence so admirably adapted to pro- 
trayal of roles. 

“She sings Aida as I have seldom heard it sung,’” was 
the remark of the impresario of The Festival Opera Com- 
pany, with which Miss Roosevelt sang Aida in the principal 
cities of the middle west. 

Miss Roosevelt, admittedly a woman of quiet tastes, is 
herself unable to understand why she was willing to leave 
the security of a lovely home for the hazards of an artistic 
career. “Something just seemed to drive me into it,” she 
confessed. “I am ambitious; I want to achieve.” 

It was suggested to her that possibly it was the Roosevelt 
energy that was demanding an outlet in artistic expression. 
This recalled an interesting bit of family history. The 

Revolutionary ancestor whose fine spirit of independence 
was the heritage of Theodore Roosevelt as well as her own, 
was a lieutenant in the militia, belonging to a company called 
the Corsicans, which served during the war of the Revo- 
lution in the vicinity of Albany, N. Y. His uniform, as 
described in family records, consisted of a short green jacket, 
with a red heart inscribed with the motto “For God and 
Right !” On the cockade of the little hat was another motto: 
“Liberty or Death.” 

The first Roosevelt ancestor to come to American shores 
from Holland as a pioneer of the new country was Claes 
Martenzen Van Rosenfelt. Roosevelt, as spelled now, is 
the Americanized version. The singer’s father was George 
Washington Roosevelt, who died when she was an infant. 
Her mother was Sally Hubbard of the historical Hubbard 
family, which has been living in and near Stamford, Conn., 
for centuries. The old Hubbard homestead where Washing- 
ton and Lafayette stopped for rest and food, is still standing, 
as is the old Hubbard mill, a famous landmark at Rockbury, 


3oston a few years ago, 


Conn., said to be at least 250 years old. 
Born to everything which spells contentment for the 
average woman, reared in a conservative New England 


atmosphere a leader in society and prominent in women’s 
clubs, there was still for this young woman the Roosevelt 
urge for achievement to be reckoned with. Emily Roose- 
velt had been for years, in her quiet way, steadily preparing 
for the career of a singer. 

Miss Roosevelt will open the season with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company on October 18, singing the role of 
Aida in the opera of that name. 


Program of Carl Fischer Novelties 


On September 23, under the direction of Marie Damrosch, 
sister of Walter Damrosch, a group of Carl Fischer numbers 
recently released for publication, were broadcast. 

These numbers of unusual interest included Autumn Song, 
for violin and piano, by Boris Gilman played by Aaron 
Hirsch, a violinist from the Institute of Musical Art, and 
Wellington Weeks, lecturer and pianist. The second move- 
ment of the Third Concerto of Cecil Burleigh -was also 
performed by this pair. The next numbers were two South 
African songs, from the group of six written by Theophil 
Wendt. The composer himself accompanied Sigurd Nilssen, 
baritone. Last came two of the Five Silhouettes by Ernest 
Schelling—Tempo di Valse and Tempestusoso—played by 
Wellington Weeks. : : 
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for his 
thirty-fifth season announces that twenty-seven artists will 


Among them will be Geraldine Farrar, Sergei 
3and, Flonzaley 
Graveure, 
Efrem 
Rosa Ponselle, 
Anna Case, Margaret ae 

ans 


Kindler, E. Robert Schmitz, Daisy Jean, Gil Valeriano, Doris 
Niles ballet ensemble, and George Liebling. 

















E. Stanley Seder, famous Concert Organist and 
Profestor of Organ at Northwestern University 


E. Stanley Seder 
says of the Kilgen: 


“It was my privilege recently to play the 
Kilgen three-manual Organ at Linwood 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church, Kansas City. 
I found it a splendid example of the organ- 
building art, fine voicing in all families, res 
ponsive action, unusually efficient swell 
control; and it built up into a fine ensembie, 

It proved fully able to express musical ideas 
of great variety and delight to the player.” 


—Thus still another famous organ master adds 
his words of appreciation to those of the impressive 
roll of world-famous artists who know and endorse 
this Instrument of the Masters for what it is. 
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Rosa Low Returns 

Rosa Low recently arrived from a three-and-a-half months’ 
trip to Europe, the first since she was brought here as a 
baby from Roumania. Mrs. Low returns enthusiastic over 
the experience of her visit to various cities, particularly 
Paris, where she found some lovely French songs, which 
will be introduced on her programs this season. 

After five weeks at Antibes, the soprano went to Milan, 
where she met a number of fellow-artists. Journeying on 
from there, she visited Venice, and from Venice she travelled 
to Budapest, where she gave a very successful concert for 
the press. So enthusiastic were they about Rosa Low that 
she has been engaged to return next spring. Dates are also 
booking in Vienna, Berlin, Bucharest, Munich, Antwerp, and 
the Hague, beginning in April. 

3efore leaving Budapest she had her portrait painted by 
Louise Mark, which is only one of many for which this at- 
tractive singer has sat. 

Vienna, too, was visited, and Paris again prior to sailing. 
Mrs. Low had intended singing in her native Roumania, 
but she was advised not to attempt to visit the country, ow- 
ing to the bad conditions there. Ostend and Deauville 
made her offers for concerts, but these had to be postponed 
until next season. 


Goossens Returns to Rochester 

Eugene Goossens recently passed through New York on 
his way back to jRochester where he is to begin rehearsals 
immediately with the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which will give eleven concerts. In addition to the orchestra 
concerts, the Eastman Theater and Kilbourn Hall, the 
beautiful recital chamber of the Eastman School of Music, 
will offer many attractions during the season. There will 
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be eight chamber music concerts; Howard Hanson again 
will present several of his American composers’ concerts ; 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will give two performances 
next spring, and among the artists to be heard in recital 
will be Rosa Ponselle, Mischa Elman, Roland Hayes, Serge 
Rachimanoff, John Charles Thomas, Geraldine Farrar, the 
English Singers, Fritz Kreisler, Louis Graveure, Myra Hess. 
The orchestras to be heard include the New York Phil- 
harmonic with Toscanini conducting, the Boston Symphony 
under the direction of Koussevitzky, and the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic with Goossens conducting. Chamber music events 
in Kilbourn Hall include Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, the Elshuco Trio, Robert Schmitz, Harold 
3auer, The Trio de Lutece and the Pro Arte Quartet. 


David Earle Opens Season in St. Louis 

David Earle opened his season by giving a recital in his 
home city, St. Louis. This was sponsored by the Woman's 
Association of the Presbyterian Churches. Mr. Earle has 
twenty-four more recitals booked that will take him to all 
parts of the country excepting the Pacific Coast. This artist, 
according to his custom, has arranged several interesting and 
unique programs. One which is in demand this season is 
made up as follows: Sonata A major, Mozart; sonata D 
minor, Beethoven; Impromptu B flat, Schubert; Automne, 
Moszkowski; Fireworks, Deubssy; Sonatine, Ravel; Bal- 
lade G minor, Chopin. 

In his St. Louis studio he is a busy teacher, his pupils 
coming from various parts of the country. There he will 
continue again his series of practice concerts which will- be 
held throughout the season. The first will be the third Tues- 
day in October, The first students to appear will be Mrs. 
Harrison Canter, Louise Toenges and Beatrice Hilb. 
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Isabelle Burnada’s Career an Interesting One 


Isabelle Burnada, Canadian contralto, who returned from 
Europe after a successful season, singing in France and 
England, will give a New York recital in Steinway Hall 
on November 21. Oliver Stewart, tenor, will also appear on 
the same program. On October 11, Miss Burnada is sched- 
uled to sing for the National Opera Club at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York. 

Miss Burnada’s career, although still young, has been 
marked by a series of interesting events. Born with a nat- 
urally beautiful voice, she attracted the attention of Mrs. 


ISABELLE BURNADA, 
as she appeared when she was presented at Court last May, 
following her debut in London. (Photo by Raphael.) 


Blake Wilson, who was interested in things musical in 
Vancouver. Mrs. Wilson, realizing that the girl had an 
unusual talent, arranged for her to sing for Patrick Burns, 
a wealthy cattle owner, who at once arranged to finance 
her musical education. 

A short time afterwards, Miss Burnada, who adopted this 
name (the first half taken in honor of Mr. Burns, and the 
second half from the country of her birth), sailed for Eur- 
ope, going to Paris to study with Marcel Boudouresque, who 
also was impressed with the beauty of her voice. One of 
her first public appearances was at a charity concert in Paris, 
where she substituted for her teacher, who at the last minute 
was indisposed and could not appear. The young girl was 
extremely nervous upon this occasion, realizing that much 
was at stake, but her teacher greatly encouraged her by 
saying that if he did not have faith and confidence in her 
ability he would not jeopardize his own position by having 
her substitute for him. Needless to say, Miss Burnada had 
a complete success, and from then on things seemed to hap 
pen almost like a fairy tale. Another appearance in the 
French capital, which resulted quite brilliantly for the young 
singer, was her appearance at the Salle Gaveau on a program 
of modern French music, when she created a new work of 
Robert Siolian. 

The modern French repertoire she learned from Mlle. 
Hasselmans, sister of the Metropolitan's French conductor. 
In her Spanish she coached with Alicita Fellice, and German 
under Maria Freund. 

Upon her return to Calgary and Vancouver, her appear- 
ances aroused tremendous success, and she made a tour of 
Canada, singing upon an auspicious occasion for the Gover- 
nor General and his wife, Lord and Lady Willingdon. 

Ter success in New York last season will be remembered, 
and during the coming year she will be heard in Boston, 
Chicago, and many other cities for the first time. February 
will find her back in Canada for an extensive tour. 

Miss Burnada, when seen by a Musicat Courter repre- 
sentative, expressed herself as being more than blessed, for 
everything has happened so wonderfully that sometimes she 
pinches herself to see if she is not still in a dream. For 
Patrick Burns, who has been like a father to her, she has 
the deepest gratitude, for without him Isabelle Burnada 
might never have been to Europe to study, and the concert 
world might never have known her voice and her sincere art. 


Frank Colby Visits Us 

Among recent visitors to New York was Frank H. Colby, 
proprietor, editor and manager of the Pacific Coast Musi- 
cian, important Los Angeles musical weekly. Mr. Colby is 
also organist at the Los Angeles Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral, but has had to give up all of his other musical 
activities because of the growth of his paper, which now oc- 
cupies all of his time. During his visit to New York Mr. 
Colby was a guest at the regular weekly luncheon of the 
Musicians’ Round Table. This was Mr. Colby’s first visit 
to New York in thirty years and he said he would have been 
astonished at the growth of the place had it not been for the 
fact that Los Angeles has enjoyed an even more astonishing 
growth in recent years. 


Tillotson Offices Enlarged 


The Tillotson Bureau comprises the following staff: Betty 
Tillotson, manager and director; Ione Cleaves, assistant 
manager; Hunter Sawyer, sales representative; John Wil 
son, of Calgary, western representative for Isabelle Burnada; 
Catherine Wetham, eastern Canadian representative for 
Burnada; Maude Rea, middle west representative in the 
Lyon and Healy Building, Chicago, Ill. Owing to increased 
business activities, the enlargement of business quarters was 
found necessary arid two floors have been taken, with a pub- 
licsty department, large studiq for auditions, and business 
office. 
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A GROUP OF ARTHUR KRAFT’S SUMMER 
SCHOOL PUPILS, 
who spent five weeks at the tenor’s summer school at 
Watervale, Acadia, Mich., on Lakes Herring and 
Michigan, Mr. Kraft is on the extreme right and 
others in the group are Gene Carr of Eugene, Ore.; 
Phil De Graff, Hartford, Conn.; Maynard Griffith and 
William Miller, Akron, O.; Walter Pharr, New York ; Ps ‘sy 
City; Keneth Gannet, Davenport, Ia.; Earle Moore, % Bis as m é ‘tz 
Spokane, Wash.; Laura Holliday, Cairo, Ill.; Frances Birk: : : : ‘“ we? Rr 
Grund, Chicago; Allen Rabe, Raleigh, N. C., and Mary 4 a ‘ Zi MARGARITA MELROS! 
Reimann, Oil City, Pa, ’ concert pianist, with her grandfather, 
; age ninety-one years, taken on the 
campus of Western Il is Training 
College. Miss Melrose spent her va 
cation in Lowa and Illinois, resuming 
professional work in the metropolitan 
district on October 1 
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ETHEL PYNE, 

soprano, who recently appeared at two concerts in East Gloucester, 
Mass., when the Gloucester Daily Times said of her: “Miss Pyne 
possesses a clear and well trained voice, and all her selections brought 
forth enthusiastic applause from her audience.” Her New York 
recital will take place on the evening of October 23 at Chalif Hall. 

gee serine, ee 

a 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
who spent the summer in England, closing her vacation in CARROLL O'BRIEN, 

London as the quest of John Lockey, son of Charles Lockey, well-known concert and oratorio tenor, vocal teacher, 
tenor of Chapel Royal, who sang Elijah under Mendelssohn’s and supervisor of music at Abington High School, Pa., 
own direction at its first performance. Motor trips through with Veronica Sweigart (left), contralto of the Philal- 
Cornwall, Scotland, etc., with perfect weather, made her delphia Civic Opera Company, and Eleanor O’Brien, 
summer very pleasant, Mme. Seeley’s New York and New concert soprano and teacher, photographed at Eagle’s 

Rochelle vocal studios produce many excellent artists, widely Mere, Pa. These artists recently fulfilled with suc 

known in various fields. their sixth concert engagement at Eagle’s Mere. 





























THE BAND OF THE ROYAL BELGIAN GUARDS 
which is coming to America under the Bogue-Laberge Management next March for an extended American towr\; [THis will be the first appearance of the band in Am 
symphonic organization, with a tone said to be unsurpassed, and gives programs which include symphonic works of the most delicate character. It plays Bach magnifies 
Stravinsky equally so, it plays an arrangement of Mendelssohn's Fifth Organ Sonata that is reported to be more beautiful than any organ, and it plays, of course, 
pieces. Its tour opens with a concert at the Metropolitan Opera House that bids fair to be one of the sensations of the season 
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New York Concerts 











OCTOBER 2 
Esther Dale 

the musical season still being in its infancy a 
ered to hear Esther Dale, soprano, at 
evening of October 2. In her perform 
traces of her severe accident 
where she was hurt in a 
motor a id nt. An enjoyable program consisting of Schu- 
bert, Strauss, Brahms, R l, Bruneau and Honegger gave 
mg singer to show her exceptional 
me , excellent voice, her enunciation 
d her interpretations as usual were 


received an abundance of deserved 


on the 
Dale showed no 
> recently 


n Hall, 
Miss 


which occ 
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ample 


was an efhcient ac 
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Mrs. Francis = McCoy 


nic-Symphony concert was go 
Hall iditorium, Mrs. Francis 
ino, Philip 

the piano, was 

1 Carnegi 

for quality as 
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Beethoven's 

n Ewiger 
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Philharmonic-Symphony 


See stor hae 


OCTOBER 6 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
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HILDA GRACE 


GELLING 


Contralto 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIOS RE-OPEN 
for the 


12th SEASON 
Monday, October 15, 1928 


Complete Instruction for 


Speakers and Singers 


Auditions gratis on Saturday, 


October 13, ONLY—2 to 6 P. M. 


FOR APPOINTMENTS 
TELEPHONE: RIVERSIDE 5143 
The Gramont 
215 West 98th Street, New York City 
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and for those veterans of the cello, Schulz and Van Vliet; 
the former seems to grow shorter, and the latter longer, 
with advancing years. Then the final rousing welcome to 
Mynheer Mengelberg showed how glad the several thousand 
students were to see him again. Every appreciation was 
expressed of the varied excellencies prevailing, beginning 
with the serious Beethoven Coriolanus overture and -end- 
ing with the Schubert symph¢ ny in C major, which, lengthy 
work was dispatched in forty-seven minutes, probably a 
record for brevity. 


OCTOBER 7 
Philharmonic-Symphony 

The Sunday afternoon program was identical with that of 
the first three concerts, with the exception that a new sym- 
phony manuscript by Bernard Wagenaar replaced the C 
major symphony of Schubert. 

Wagenaar came to this country from Arnhelm, Holland, 
in 1920, and was for two years a member of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. At present he teaches musical theory at the 
Juilliard School. His score is gratifyingly free from the 
sort of “modernisms” that are supposed to be the nuclei of 
the music of the future, but it also gives abundant proof of 
the composer’s entire > tb of those real pathfinders, 
Wagner, Debussy and Richard Strauss. The treatment and 
instrumentation show a sure hand and the music is, on the 
dto hear. At the conclusion of the performance 
called several times to acknowledge the 


whole, gor 
the composer was 
applause. 
Paul Whiteman 

should have attended the Paul 
Whiteman concert at Carnegie Hall on October 7, and then 
asked himself why there was a capacity audience, many being 
turned away, and why enthusiasm reigned quite unrestrained. 
Long before the doors opened the lines wound way down 
57th Street, and by the time the concert started with Yes, 
Jazz is Savage, the introduction, every seat from pit to 
dome was occupied. 

Such is the fame of Whiteman and jazz, although the 
program was rather more serious in spots. The feature was 
intended to be Gershwin’s concerto in F, newly arranged by 
that wonder, Ferde Grofe, with Roy Bargy at the piano, but 
to us the most interesting number was Mr. Grofe’s own Me- 
tropolis, which had its first performance. According to the 
program, the work is based on two themes suggested by 
Harry Barris and Matt Malneck, members of the Whiteman 
organization, taken “to see what could in the way 
of making a composition out of two typical Broad 
way bits of music.” Not confined to any particular form, 
it is thoroughly modern in treatment and highly interesting. 
The orchestration naturally is as fine as might be expected 
The audience received the work with warm 
which brought the genial arranger to the stage to 
share in the salvos of applause with the likewise genial Paul. 

To get back to Gershwin’s concerto in F. To us, at least, 
the c mp sition suffers most because of the natural compari- 
with his famous, haunting, Rhapsody. One found him 
waiting for a clearly defined melody, but there was none 
twice there seemed to be a suggestion, and then 
gone. To the writer, the first movement is dull and 

» second and third, however, were better from the 
f interest. Mr. Gershwin has an acknowledged 
will undoubtedly continue to evolve composi 


Anyone who taboos jazz 


done 


serious 


from Grofe 


applause 


son 
self 
Once or 
it was 
dragg 


tandpo 
talent and he 
ms of not 
‘The program was well 
In a Mist, for 
the composer, 


variety, including 
Leon Bix Beiderbecke, with 
Leonard Hayton at the 
a woodwind choir supplied 
Variations based on noises 


planned to offer 
pianos, by 
Roy Bargy and 
instruments. Wilbur Hall and 
an amusing touch in Free Air, 
from a garage, by Grofe. The audience kept the natural 
comedian, Hall, coming back to do more Popular request 
numbers, such as Chiquita, with incidental solos, and Ameri 
can tune, closed the program, others were successfully 
sandwiched in here and there. 

It was a gala night for Mr. Whi 
forgetting the audience which was loth 
close. 


three 


while 


and his men—not 
even at the 


teman 
to leave 


Donald Pirnie 

Music lovers who heard Donald Pirnie give a recital in 
Town Hall last Sunday afternoon were so much interested 
in his program and the manner in which he presented it that 
almost without exception they remained for several encores 
after the final printed number. 

Bach’s majestic At Eventide, Cool Hour of Rest, from 
The Passion of Our Lord according to St. Matthew, was 
Mr. Pirnie’s opening number, following which came a group 
of songs by Russian composers, all sung in English, In 
fact, the baritone gave his entire program in his native lan 
guage, and in English which could be understood. An oper- 
atic number, Bizet’s When the Flame of Love’s Desire, 
from La Jolie Fille De Perth, formed his third group, and 
his fourth included songs by Ireland, Villiers Stanford, 
Vaughn Williams and Moss. The concluding group, and 
one of the features of the program, was made up of Cava- 
lier Songs by Villiers Stanford written to poems by Robert 
Browning. It is understood that these songs had not been 
heard in New York since Amato programmed them a num- 
ber of years ago. Mr. Pirnie sang them expressively. 

Throughout the recital he dis splayed a rich and resonant 
voice, well under control, and a dignified stage presence. 
The interest of his listeners was held from the first to the 
final number, so much so that many encores were requested 
and given, among them such favorites from the baritone 
repertory as Danny Deever, When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie, and On the Road to Mandalay. Musicianly accom- 
paniments were played for the entire program by Frank 
Chatterton. 

This was of the season in the 
however, his art 
been 
Audi- 


in per- 


Mr. Pirnie’s first recital 
metropolis. Previous to this appearance, 
already was known to New Yorkers through having 
one of the winners in the Stadium concerts National 
tions in 1926. He also had been heard in recital and 
formance of Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion. 


New Concert Courses Organized 

managing director of the Community 
Concerts Corporation, announces progress. It will be re- 
called that the Community Concerts Corporation was or- 
ganized by the principal concert managers of New York 
for-the purpose of opening up new territory for concert 
artists. A-number of towns and.cities have been visited by 


Sion Spaeth, 


t-- -Dr-~Spaetir or-his--assistants;~ and—many of -them--have-ar- 
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ENRICA CLAY DILLON, 
will devote all her time this season to her mis-en- 
scene studios in New York City. Last year Miss Dil- 
lon divided much time between Washington and Phila- 
delphia, but owing to the number of private pupils who 
are making demands on her time she will remain in New 
York this season. Dreda Aves, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, who recently made a notable success at her Dres- 
2. n debut, has coached her roles with Miss Dillon, and 
Evelyn Herbert, star of The New Moon Company, is 
another of her many well known artists. (Photo by 
Harris and Ewing.) 


who 


ranged for concert courses. One of these is Williamsport, 
Pa., which will have the New York Theater Guild Reper- 
tory Company, Doris Niles and her ballet, Sylvia Lent, 
Ivor Thomas, the Cleveland Orchestra and Elisabeth Reth- 
berg. It is obvious that the Community Concerts Corpo- 
ration, with Dr. Spaeth at its head, is accomplishing what 
will ultimately prove to be a great work for the progress 
of music in America, as well (be it said) as for the pocket- 
books of concert artists. 


Additional Western Tour Date for Althouse 


Paul Althouse, previously 
western tour in Huntsville, 1s, 
start this itinerary in Springfield, 
five days after he sings Rhadames in 
delphia Civic Opera Company in 


and 5, the tenor sang at the Worcester, 


announced to his mid- 
on October 27, will now 
Mo., on October 23, 
Aida with the Phila- 
that city. October 3 
Mass., Festival. 


open 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


Attractive NEW TEACHING MATERIAL which will stime- 


late the interest of the younger pupil. 





It is definitely con- 


structive and replete with jolly little tunes which give it 


recreational value as well. 


From Story Books. Gr. 
Charming Cinderella 

A Fairy Boat 

The Jester 

The Sad Little Elf 

Brave Knights 


2-3. Complete (S. E. No. 133) §$ 


Separately 
Each 


C, F, and G 
The Echo. 
In the Garden 
Saturday 


Cradle Song . 
Good Morning 


Valsette 


March of the China Dolls 
Swallows at Sundown 


By 


Valse in A 
By Elsie Whitcomb 


Cascade 


By C. Gurlitt 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Second Week of Opera 


Presents More Treats 
for San Franciscoans 


Varied Offerings Arouse Much Enthusiasm— 
Season Closes With Fine Performance of 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 


SAN FRANcisco, CAL—The second week of opera in San 
Francisco by the San Francisco Opera Company, Gaetano 
Merola, director-general, started off on September 24 with 
a performance of L’Amore Dei Tre Re. Here is an opera 
of eloquent beauty and tragic power which the composer, 
Montemezzi has finely blended to the superb libretto by the 
great Italian poet, Sem Benelli. The music, highly descrip- 
tive and flaming with emotion, is really more symphonic 
than operatic and unquestionably one of the most inspired of 
modern music-dramas. 

Elda Vettori, who, up to date, has been heard only in 
secondary parts, had her big chance as Fiora and took ad- 
vantage of it by giving a characterization that was appeal- 
ing because of its subtlety, its poignant beauty and its com- 
plete identification with the spirit of Benelli’s text and Mon- 
temezzi’s music. With her fresh, smooth and glowing voice, 
Madame Vettori sang with a sincere passion and fervor. 

The Avito of Edward Johnson (a role in which he has tri- 
umphed here before) disclosed anew the greatness of which 
he is capable. Johnson is always delightful in romantic 
parts. He brought to Avito not only the youth and ardor 
that are indispensable for its effectiveness but also notable 
artistic restraint and beauty of voice. 

Giuseppe Danise who was cast for the part of Manfredo 
is still indisposed. Consequently Lawrence Tibbett was again 
called upon to save the situation. By dint of his sincere and 
impassioned singing and acting, Tibbett again won his way to 
the admiration of the audience. His conception of the role 
was interesting showing that besides his remarkable bari- 
tone voice, he possesses among many other qualities, a great 
amount of intelligence. 

As the blind king, Archibaldo, Ezio Pinza held the atten- 
tion of the audience every minute he was on the stage. 
His impersonation was one of power, bearing all the ear- 
marks not only of a great art but also of great sincerity. 
In appearance, Pinza was most imposing but one was also 
impressed by the richness and opulence of his voice, a basso 
that is agreeable to listen to because it is not warped by the 
ravages of time. 

Wilfrid Pelletier was at the conductor’s desk and under 
his direction the orchestra played with telling effect. 

FeporA EXCELLENTLY PRESENTED 


Fedora, chosen no doubt because of the many opportunities 
the title role offers Maria Jeritza both vocally and histrion- 
(Continued on page 30) 


Metropolitan Opera Opens October 29 


Recently returned from a trip abroad, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, announced on Saturday that the 1928-1929 opera sea- 
son would start on October 29. 

The first opera to be performed is Montemezzi’s L’Amore 
dei Tre Re, with Rosa Ponselle, Martinelli, Danise and 
Pinza in the leading roles. Richard Strauss’ new opera, The 
Egyptian Helen, which had its premiere in Dresden last 
June, will be presented at a special Tuesday evening per- 
formance on November 6. Mme. Jeritza is cast for the title 
role, the other female characters being allotted to Mmes. 
Fleischer, Telva, Manski, Bourskaya, Lerch, Ryan, Wells, 
Flexer and Carroll. Laubenthal and Whitehill will take 
= of the tenor and bass parts. Mr. Bodanzki will con- 
uct. 

Other novelties of the season will be Respighi’s La Cam- 
pana Sommersa (Rethberg, Martinelli, De Luca), which 
will be given in November; Krenek’s “jazz opera,” Jonny 
Spielt Auf (Johnny Tunes Up) in January; and Fra 
Gherado, by Pizzetti, in March. The casts for the last two 
operas have not been definitely announced. 

Interesting revivals will be Massenet?’s Manon (Bori and 
Gigli), in December; Verdi’s Ernani and Der Freischiitz by 
Weber. The dates of the last two will be announced later. 

New additions to the company’s roster are Pearl Besuner, 
Aida Doninelli and Clara Jacobo, sopranos; Grace Divine 
and Jane Carroll, contraltos; Marek Windheim, tenor ; 
Giuseppe Sturani, conductor (reéngagement) ; and Pietro 
Cimara, assistant conductor. 


A Philharmonic-Symphony Chorus Organized 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York an- 
nounces for the coming season the organization of a Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Chorus of from 200 to 250 voices to be 
devoted exclusively to the uses of the Society. With the 
present increased schedule of concerts, it has been found im- 
possible to be dependent upon the various independent choral 
societies which in the past have successfully codperated with 
the orchestra when the occasion arose. The time has come 
when it is essential to have a chorus available throughout the 
entire season, and one which will develop a standard com- 
parable with that established by the orchestra. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Chorus, which is being as- 
sembled by Francis B. Marsh, former manager of the Ora- 
torio Society and the Choral Symphony, will be under the 
direction of the conductor in whose term the work to be 
presented falls. Thus, for the season 1928-29 Mr. Mengel- 
berg will present the premiere of the new Strauss composi- 
tion with chorus, Die Tageszeiten, and the Brahms Rhapsody 
for alto solo and male chorus, whereas Mr. Toscanini will 
offer during his regime the Missa Solemnis of Beethoven. 
Both conductors, on will have thé assistance-“of 
Step . Townsend and Adriano Ariani as-associate con- 
ductors. 

















Tosca Opens Los Angeles Opera 
(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 4.—The Los Angeles 
Grand Opera Association’s season opened with 
Tosca last night, the cast including Jeritza, Danise, 
D’Angelo, Malatesta, Bada and Conductor Merola. 
The gorgeous Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet followed 
the performance. There were 6,450 paid admis- 
sions; at least 500 turned away, and the gross re- 
ceipts were $22,950. The advance sale for the sea- 
son of nine performances was $105,000. 

(Signed) Merle Armitage, 
Manager of Los Angeles Grand Opera 
Association. 








Edith Orens Young in Debut 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Antwerp, Belgium, October 8.—Edith Orens 
Young, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, made her debut here on October 7 as 
Charlotte in Massenet’s Werther. The Royal Thea- 
ter was packed and her triumph was complete. 
Many Americans journeyed from Paris, London, 
and Brussels to hear the young star. R. 











Worcester Festival 
Offers Fine Programs 
and Noted Soloists 


Sixtyninth Annual Event Upholds High 
Standard of Former Years—A Tribute to 
Director Albert Stoessel 


Worcester, Mass.—The sixty-ninth annual festival of the 
Worcester County Musical Association was held in Me- 
chanics Hall, Worcester, Mass., from October 3—6. The 
same high standard of excellence that has marked this festi- 
val in past seasons was evident again this year throughout 
the six concerts. Under the able direction of Albert Stoessel, 
the festival orchestra, consisting of sixty members from the 
New York Symphony, and the chorus of three hundred and 
fifty voices displayed the excellent training they have had 
and reflected with masterly strokes the sterling musiciz ste 
of their conductor. The various artists participating at these 
concerts were Margaret Matzenauer and Mina Hager, so- 
pranos; Merle Alcock and Doris Doe, contraltos; Paul 
Althouse and Robert Elwyn, tenors; Everett Mz arshall, bari- 
tone: William Gustafson, bass; Katherine Bacon, pianist, 
and Lajos Shuk, cellist. 

First CoNcert 

The first concert was given on Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 3, before a capacity audience that showed its apprecia- 
tion of the fine works presented by hearty and well deserved 
applause. The first half of the program was devoted to the 
Henry Purcell opera, Dido and Aeneas, according to the 
version of Artur Bodanzky. Mme. Matzenauer displayed her 
rich mellow voice in the role of Dido and invested the part 
with timely touches of fire and spirit. Gina Pinnera, as 
Anna, had an excellent vehicle for the aie of her voice of 
wide range of well-nigh uniform color. Paul Althouse was 
Aeneas and sang with his usual sincerity and feeling. Doris 
Doe, in the part of an attendant, as well as Everett Marshall, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Prof. A. H. Truck has opened another studio in Brooklyn, 
this time in the Flatbush section. 

William MacPhail, president of the MacPhail School of 
Music, has been appointed conductor of the Apollo Club 
of Minneapolis, not of Chicago, as announced previously. 

Norbert Salter, European manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has established an office in New York 
with his son, Stefan, in charge. 

Alexander Brailowsky has already been booked for six ap- 
pearances with symphony orchestras. 
Irene Dunne, an Ellerman- Coxe graduate, has 
ing with great success in Luckee Girl. 
Oxford University has conferred the degree of Doctor of 

Music on Maurice Ravel. 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, will give his first American recital 
of the season on November 20. 

New York University has established a school for conduc- 
tors, under Albert Stoessel. 

Marion Talley spent an enjoyable three months in Europe. 

Artur Bodanzky has returned from Europe. 

The enrollment for the current term of the Cleveland In- 

. . stitute of Music is the largest.in its history. 

Aldo Franchettt has opéned a new studio in Néw York. .. 

Alexander Lambert has returned to America to take: up his 

new duties at the Curtis Institute of: Misic: ~~ 


been appear- 





Mengelber3, Conducts 
First Concert of the 
Philharmonic Symphony 


Brilliant Audience Assembled—Program of Old 
Favorites Received with Marked Enthu- 
siasm—Banner Season Presaged 


The first season of the recently amalgamated Philhar- 
monic and New York Symphony Orchestras opened au- 
spiciously at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, October 
4 before a large audience which included many prominent 
figures in the musical and social life of New York. At 
the helm of the composite band was Willem Mengelberg, 
back from Amsterdam and Switzerland for his ninth con- 
secutive year as conductor of our Philharmonic concerts. 
He will be followed by Toscanini, Damrosch, Beecham 
later in the season; Ernest Schelling will conduct a series 
of children’s concerts. 

The impressive opening chords of Beethoven’s Coriolanus 
overture, given with stentorian fullness of tone and perfect 
precision of attack, quickly dispelled any doubts that some 
of “those who know” might have harbored as to the result 
of the merger of the two orchestras, and throughout the even- 
ing all the sterling qualities to which the eminent Dutch 
master of the baton has accustomed us were plentifully in 
evidence—the full, rich tone, the clarity, the verve, the un- 
remitting attention to every detail and the absolute accord 
between leader and men, accord not only in matters rhyth- 
mical and technical but also in the larger and more vital con- 
siderations that make for convincing and satisfying inter- 
pretation. 

Mozart’s Divertimento in D (Kochel 205) was a gem 
of grace and sprightliness, played as it was by a reduced 
orchestra. The Mengelberg reading of Strauss’ delightful 
Till Eulenspiegel has often been enjoyed by New Yorkers, 
but never more than on this occasion. The humor of the 
tragic-comic episodes in the career of the lovable rogue, the 
glistening texture of the orchestral setting, the rollicking 
rhythms and the touching coda all came in for their full 
quota of attention and made one ponder on the possibility 
of Eulenspeigel’s being, after all, Strauss’ most happily con- 
ceived work. ! 

The concert ended, yes actually ended, with Schubert's 
C major symphony, No. 10. Despite Schumann’s famous 
transferred epithet in which he characterized the work as of 
“heavenly length,” it did not impress that way last Thurs- 
day under Mengelberg’s handling. The abundant repetition 
of the lovely themes in practically identical form, the almost 
surfeiting sweetness of content and the absence of the sort 
of intricacy of structure that holds the attention of modern 
music lovers, all were skilfully glossed over by the judicious 
treatment accorded them, and the exhilarating finale, with its 


galloping rhythm sent home a satisfied and happy multitude. 


The first concert of the new orchestra presaged a banner 
season. 
(Other concerts on page 24) 


Toti Dal Monte Weds in Sydney, Australia 


Down the long aisles of St. Mary’s Cathedral in Sydney, 
Australia, on Thursday, August 23, marched Toti Dal 
Monte the bride, and Enzo de Muro Lomanto, the bride- 
groom. 

Two hundred policemen and a small army of inspectors 
had a hard and thankless task in keeping uninvited guests 
out of the cathedral. The ceremony over, the bridal party 
hardly out of the church, and the souvenir hunters set to 
work. St. Mary’s Cathedral was converted into a bower of 
flowers. 

The daily papers of Sydney ran pages regarding the wed- 
ding, flashlight pictures on the front pages, and proclaimed 
the wedding one of the most spectacular that ever took 
place in Sydney. Twenty-thousand well-wishers were on 
hand, presents came from every part of the world, and 
among the cabled congratulations were one from Dame 
Nellie Melba and one from the bride’s mother. All 
Australia heard -s the wedding through _ broadcasting 
of the ceremony by 3LO from 2FC, Sydney 


ae Tendesnhe, a violin ous of C “ari F lesch, received an 
excellent reception at his Berlin debut. 

Herman Rosen, violinist and artist pupil of Auer, initiated 
Cleveland’s recital season splendidly. 

George Liebling appeared as soloist with the Tabernacle 
Choir at Salt Lake City, Utah, October 5. 

Leon Johnson is a negro tenor who is becoming known. 

Sergei Klibansky says American singers are wanted in Ger 
many. 

Arthur Baecht, violinist, who served in the A. E. F. in 
France, has taken a studio in New York. 

soris _ yr. composer and conductor, will be a judge at 
the San Antonio song contest. 

Fernando Germani and G. D. Cunningham, organists, will 

> heard in transcontinental tours under Dr. Russel 

petecomema Yo 

sell-Ranske has located the Art Forum in new and hand 
some quarters. 

Florence Foster Jenkins gives her annual song recital No 
vember 7, 

Alma Peterson will create the role of Ariadne in the Strauss 
opera in Philadelphia, November 1. 

William Neidlinger has composed a National Hyrmn, America 
My Wondrous Land. 

Dr. James M. Tracy is dead 

The American Opera Company opened its season in Chicag 
with an-excellent performance of Faust. 

The Bush Conservatory has started its fall session. 

The ‘sixty-ninth Worcester Festival was a brilliant affair, 
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Music’s Main Street is Tin Pan Alley. 


Many sea songs do not even suggest a creek, 

Eighteen days to the cry, “Books op’ry,” in this 

New York. The Metropolitan un- 
20 


closes its doors on October 2 


lyrical city of 


\ good example has been set by the New York 
Morning Telegraph, which front-paged its review of 
the first Philharmonic concert last week. 
too many prizes? It sometimes seems 
who win a few. When the cash 
that there are not prizes enough. 


\re there 
pt to 


comes 1 one 


so, exce those 


is sure 
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The Port Appraiser of New York says that “half 
the antiques imported from Europe are fakes.” The 
genial appraiser did not of course refer to musical 
artists. 


Phe ted visit of Gretschaninoff to America 
decided interest. He is known to everybody by 
his compositions, and it is always interesting to have 
at the great 


expec 
is Of 
a lo k ones 

‘A French composer has invented a typewriter for 
writing music,” says saucy H. I. Phillips in the New 
York “but the American composers will con- 
tinue to use adding machines.” 


Sun 


Panorama is a new illustrated weekly published 
in New York. It is so new, in fact, that it shows 
a picture of a squirrel playing the piano, and calls 
the animal a “Paderewsquirrel.” 

Our declares Secretary Mel- 

all the new music teachers who graduated 
and conservatories last spring may feel 
hin their grasp. 
The death of Rev. John B. Young, S.J., or- 
of the vat ch ir at St. Francis Xavier, should 
cause sorrow to all musicians who are vitally inter- 
ested in the improvement of church music. 
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nation 1S prosp¢ rous, 
lon. Now 
from sti 
that wealth is wit 
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Aida has been given hereabouts on Broadway, on 
Lexington Avenue, in Thirty-fourth Street, in 
Fourteenth Street, on Second Avenue, in Harlem, 
on the Bowery, and even at the Sheepshead Bay race- 
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track. Nothing, however, seems able to impair the 


drama or stale the melodies of Verdi’s immortal mas- 
It still is appealing and profitably popular. 


terpiece. 


Philadelphia announces ‘“‘very important events 
which should prove of great interest in Philadelphia 
musical circles.” Many Philadelphia events of recent 
years have proved of great interest far beyond the 
city limits. 

il a 

Prospective pupils are being heard in all of our 
music schools. Some enter, some do not, some ul- 
timately win success, some fail, but they are all happy 
now with dreams. May their dreams come true! 

With the great Belaien’ B and coming to America, 
some of the American bands will have to look to their 
laurels. It is said that the playing of this band of 
a Mendelssohn organ sonata is “more beautiful than 
an organ!” 


Q 
—~@ 


Somehow there seems to be a slight degree of 
cynicism in the motto written on a card pasted near 
the performer’s piano: “Hazard not your art on a 
critic’s advice.” We shall keep the identity of the 
singer secret, as a protection against the critics. 

Pa eat 

Open season, too, for fly by night opera companies 
with promises that soar like a rocket and end like the 
falling stick. Local managers should beware of the 
operatic lure unless it is put forth by reputable or- 
ganizations of recognized standing and experience. 

© 

Koussevitzky will astonish the American world 
this season with his virtuosity on the bass viol. He 
recently returned from Europe to continue his duties 
with the Boston Symphony, but less than a month 
from now will lay down the baton in favor of the 
bow. 

+6 -— — 

A “photophone” was demonstrated recently at 
Schenectady, N. Y., which makes sound visible and 
light audible. The New York Sun suggests edi- 
torially that the process might be installed scienti- 
fically in dark rear apartments, so that “all the ultra 
violet melodies that make the ox-eyed daisy bloom 
and the farm boy exult will come coursing in 
through the family loud speaker.” 

aie cen 

The recent P ittsfield Festival was a great success, 
as it always has been. Nowhere are more serious 
musicians brought together than at these festivals. 
They appear to be a sort of musical round table, and 
the basket luncheon Mrs. Coolidge served for her 
artists and guests out under the trees near the top of 
South Mountain was truly a musical lunch and 
musical gathering almost without compare. 

ee 

This evening, Thureday, anothet orchestral voice 
will be lifted in New York, when Georges Zaslawsky 
and his symphonists begin the amplified concert 
series of the Beethoven Orchestra. That organiza- 
tion and the reconstructed Philharmonic, as well as 
the visiting organizations from Boston, Philadelphia 
and other points American, will be able to satisfy 
even the most insatiate public hunger for symphony 
in New York. 

“Opera Stars Who Get Rich,” is the caption of 
an article (September 20) in the New York Sun. 
The subtitles in the same piece of writing read as 
follows: “They Combine Talent With Heads for 
Business” —“Drive Some Hard Bargains”—‘“Few So 
Foolish as Not to Feather Their Own Nests.” There 
is a tone of peevishness and reproach in those head- 
lines. Why? By no stretch of the imagination does 
it appear ethically or artistically wrong for opera 
singers to make their profession profitable and to save 
their money. They have at least the same right to be 
thrifty and rich, as oil producers, shoe manufactur- 
ers, automobile makers, prize fighters, and sewage 
contractors. 
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Aristotle in his book on Ethics slandered the musi- 
cian Philoxenus by saying that he wished for the 
neck of a crane so that he could taste his food longer 
when eating. Aristotle lived more than 350 years 
B.C. Sir Thomas Browne came to the defense of 
Philoxenus and said that the neck had nothing to do 
with taste, and that Philoxenus, having left the Doric 
dithyrambics for the Phrygian harmony, desired a 
long neck in order to sing better : “fancying thereby 
an advantage in singing or warbling, and dividing 
the notes in music.” Browne died in 1682. We can- 
not be accused of undue haste therefore in coming to 
the rescue of Philoxenus some two thousand odd 
years after the slander of Aristotle, and more than 
two and a half centuries after Sir Thomas Browne’s 
explanation. A long neck is not necessary either for 
eating or singing. 
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TIBBETT 


Redfern Mason, of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, a noted writer on musical subjects, has 
found a phrase that “explains” Tibbett better 
than anything that has come to our attention 
heretofore. He says: “Every note he sings, 
every gesture he makes, is the expression of a 
mind-state.” 

This is obviously a fact, a truth that will ap- 
peal instantly to the intelligence of anyone who 
has seen and heard this great operatic artist in 
any of the interpretations that have made him 
celebrated. It is, after all, what every great 
actor as well as every great singer is striving 
for. It is attained by a few, the few who, like 
Tibbett, rouse their audiences to the point of 
cheers, as Tibbett has done on many occasions 
and as he recently did in San Francisco. 

Every artist who succeeds must be thus en- 
dowed to some extent. It is not, strictly speak- 
ing, something that can be learned. That is to 
say, though it may be developed and must be de- 
veloped in fact, even in the most talented, it can 
never be implanted in natures that are born 
without it. Undoubtedly some artists feel very 
deeply but are yet unable to give an outward and 
visible sign of the inward and spiritual, emo- 
tional intensity of their mind-states. 

Tibbett is unusually gifted in this particular 
of external expression. It will be recalled that 
when he made his first pronounced success in 
Fastaff many people asked the natural question: 
How did he know what to doP The natural an- 
swer is, of course, that he was well taught. Un- 
fortunately, however, that is no answer for the 
simple reason that hundreds, thousands, of am- 
bitious and aspiring artists are just as well 
taught—in fact some of them taught by the very 
teachers who taught Tibbett. And some of these 
worked just as hard as Tibbett ever worked, 
just as hard as the average highly successful art- 
ists must work to reach the top. 

This is altogether an interesting question, one 
might say an interesting problem. It has two 
sides: one, for the student to know whether or 
not he has this gift of externalization; the other, 
for the teacher to know how to develop this gift. 
It may be assumed that many have the gift but 
never succeed in developing it. Great personal 
credit is due the artist who develops it as well 
as to the teachers who help him to it. 

It is pure nonsense to say, as some envious 
natures will, that such successful artists are just 
lucky. They are lucky, but not just lucky. 
Lucky they are to be born with gifts; the rest is 
due to hard work, self-sacrifice, stern determi- 
nation, the will never to be satisfied with less 
than the best. Artists of this sort never rest on 
their laurels. No matter how long and arduous 
their careers may be, each work accomplished 
will be given exactly the same meticulous atten- 
tion as the work that made them famous. 

One observes this characteristic in creative as 
well as in interpretative artists. We are simply 
amazed to see how such a man as Wagner per- 
fected his massive scores to the last detail, and 
this in spite of ill health, poverty and domestic 
unhappiness. We are perhaps most amazed by 
the fact that Wagner—and many another com- 
poser—accomplished his great life’s work with- 
out encouragement. 

It is possible to feel that the artist, constantly 
in the public eye, needs less of this dogged per- 
sistence than the composer, who works alone, 
unseen, unperformed. There is no foundation 
for any such belief. On the contrary, no one is 
more secure than the popular artist in his career. 
Once having firmly established his fame he may 
permit himself a carelessness that would have 
ruined him at the outset of it. Yet the artist 
does not permit himself any such carelessness. 
A Caruso, a DeReszke, a Tibbett, any one of 
the really great interpretative artists on the stage 
or off, feels himself to be just as creative as the 
composer. The stage artist must build up every 
role according to his own idea of it, must feel 
what the author felt, must be inspired by those 
tremendous emotions that got the thing on paper 
to get it off the paper again and visually and 
orally presented to the public. 

Mr. Mason has solved the problem of Tibbett, 
in so far as it can be solved, by explaining that 
what his audiences see him do and hear him do 
is the expression of a mind-state. But it is a 
long way—as Tibbett himself no doubt well 
knows—from the possession of a mind-state to 
its adequate expression. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


In the New York Sun of October 3, there is an 
article about the twenty canary birds kept by the 
Hotel Commodore for the entertainment of its lobby 
guests. 

It appears, according to the Sun reporter, that the 
feathered songsters derive especial inspiration from 
the strains of the hotel orchestra, and the veracious 
account says further: 

There is Cheepee, for example. Cheepee is a plump, roly- 
poly rascal of a brilliant yellow hue. He prefers the violin. 
Violin stirs all there is of melody in Cheepee. He is usually 
silent until the ~~ strikes into the orchestral whole and 
then he is heard from. 

Modern jazz seems to delight these canaries, although a 
few of them respond better to old-fashioned music. There 
is one quiet, dull-coated bird with a penchant for Tschai- 
kowsky. Whenever Tschaikowsky is played he tunes up 
enthusiastically, and is invariably silent, rather morose, dur- 
ing the jazz numbers. 

It is a pity that we are not told which violin pieces 
are preferred by the fastidious Cheepee, and 
whether he thinks that piano works should be trans- 
cribed for the fiddle, Also his opinion might be 
valuable on the much discussed violin concerto of 
Prokofieff. 

(Or perhaps, with his Russian taste, the “quiet, 
dull-coated” warbler-would be a better judge to ques- 
tion about Prokofieff. ) 

Canary birds, then, are not dissimilar from humans 
in their musical inclinations, for some of the un- 
feathered bipeds dote on the violin, others swear by 
the cello—‘it is so like the human voice”—and 
there are those who admire even the cornet. Tschai- 
kowsky adorers, deaf to the delights of Beethoven, 
Debussy, or Brahms, number legion among our race. 

Another familiar figure is that of the person made 
morose by jazz. However, he is better off than that 
poor canary who falls silent under the savage beat 
of syncopation. At least the plagued human is not 
forced to listen to it while cooped in a cage. 

The writer of these lines once owned a canary 
which hung itself. Could the nearby phonograph 
with its occasional jazz records have driven the little 
fellow to self destruction? Remember that the tragic 
tomtit in The Mikado did away with himself for far 
less reason. 

Fortune Gallo, of San Carlo fame, has a parrot 
which croaks snatches of grand opera airs, but only 
those from the Italian repertoire. He refuses reso- 
lutely to imitate selections by Wagner. Canny 
Gallo’s pet evidently is a business bird. 

2» Re ® 

Altogether this bird subject requires more ex- 
tended scientific investigation. I shall go into it thor- 
oughly between concerts during the coming winter, 
visiting the aviary frequently at the Zoo, and prac- 
tising upon the assorted species with the bird music 
of Siegfried, Pagliacci, and Beethoven’s Pastorale ; 
the Nightingale airs of Alabieff, Tschaikowsky and 
Respighi; Kelley’s Bird Symphony ; the swan songs 
of Grieg and Saint-Saéns; Schubert’s The Lark, 
Schumann’s Bird as Prophet, Henselt’s If I Were a 
Bird, Stravinsky’s The Fire Bird, Daquin’s The 
Cuckoo, David’s Thou Brilliant Bird, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Coq d’Or. That will do for the begin- 
ning of the researches, before the Audubon Society 
for the Protection of Birds is likely to secure police 
intervention. 

eR ®R 

And, oh yes, there are too the compositions of 

Arthur Bird and William Byrd. 
2 RnR ® 

Fame as a musical writer is one thing; financial 
gain from musical writing is another. The celebrated 
James G. Huneker left an estate of $1,200. The 
renowned Henry E. Krehbiel died practically penni- 
less. Music critics, considering what they have to 
learn and know and hear, are pitifully underpaid. 
All this was told to a young man anxious to be a 
professional music critic. His reply was character- 
istic: “That may be so, but I love the work.” All 
real music critics love their profession even when 
they say they do not. 

y Say they - a 

Occasionally musical news items of major impor- 
tance are sent to this column by alert contributors. 
One such epoch making piece of information arrives 
most fortunately just as the MusicaL Courier is go- 
ing to press. It comes from E. K., per postcard, 
and is to the following effect: “It might interest you 
to know that Mischa Elman is not to become a con- 
ductor even though he swings a stick. I mean, a 
walking stick. I saw the natty violinist yesterday, 





promenading Seventh Avenue, with a slim 
which he was flourishing jauntily.” 

Re ® 

A young woman who gave a song recital last week 

at Town Hall is said to have been a servant girl 
in a New York home. Unhappily, the kitchen’s loss 
did not prove to be the concert hall’s gain. The 
singer, with pathetic earnestness, performed a suc- 
cession of numbers in a monotonous voice, with no 
semblance of interpretative adequacy, and distress- 
ingly out of tune. One wonders as to the calibre of 
the teacher and the other advisers who were respon- 
sible for the public appearance and fiasco of the 
young vocalist. Or perhaps she dared their opposi- 
tion and proceeded independently into the fierce 
white light that beats upon the concert platform. A 
New York season always offers plenty of such mis- 
haps, but the recital in question was one of the most 
dire on record in our metropolis. 

RRR 

One Till Eulenspiegel by Strauss is worth more 

than any dozen symphonic poems picked at random 
from the output of the latest modernistic musical 
creators. The Till score was a renewed delight in 
the animated and colorful reading of Willem Men- 
gelberg at the opening Carnegie Hall concert of the 
remodelled Philharmonic Orchestra. Incidentally 
that organization sounded just as good as it did be- 
fore it absorbed some players from the disbanded 
New York Symphony. 
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The Musicat Courter recently credited Herbert 
F. Peyser, the Telegram’s associate critic, with hav- 
ing discovered the original score in Europe last sum- 
mer, of Schubert’s symphony No. 7, in E major, 
which Nikolai Sokoloff is to give a first American 
hearing this season with the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Now comes the subjoined modest communication 
from Peyser: 

1928, 


New York, October 5, 


Dear Variations: 

Before I have sailed too many miles under false, if 
glorious colors let me post you exactly on the facts of the 
Schubert symphony and my great “discovery” of a copy of 
the original manuscript. As a matter of fact I discovered 
no such “copy,” because none exists. The original—that is 
to say the Schubert sketch—is in the Royal Academy of 
Music in London, to which Grove (who owned the sketch 
for decades) left it on his death. It may be seen there to- 
day by any one interested enough to make the proper forms 
of application for that privilege. 

The score completed by John Francis Barnett is also not 
published, but is in the possession of Breitkopf and Hartel 
in Leipzig. Barnett made a piano arrangement of this 
score, however, and Breitkopf published that in 1885. They 
have just reprinted it for the centenary, and this reprint, 
duly mentioned in their latest catalogue, was my “dis- 
covery” in Munich. After obtaining this score I brought it 
to the attention of Mr. Sokoloff and suggested that he have 
the Barnett partitur copied. This he did and that is how 
the symphony will come to be performed here in the near 
future. 

With best regards, 
Herpert F. Peyser. 
zn ® 

Frank Van der Stucken has some notions of his 
own about jazz and its future, and here they are, as 
told to this recorder: 

“For the greater part, jazz is only poor stuff. Yet 
the better jazz contains an element of rhythmic, har- 
monic and melodic beauty and originality which is 
not found in any other style of music since the days 
of Debussy and Moussorgsky. 

“Among the ultra modern American musicians iii- 
fluenced by jazz, Carpenter, Gershwin, and a few 
others seem interesting, but I do not believe that 
they will have any influence on the developmeri of 
future American compositions. We have had and 
have many good composers among the more con- 
servative American musicians, but as yet we have 
no American school, for even the best have been or 
are under the influence of some European master or 
school. I consider Stephen Foster the only child of 
our soil, and, in his modest way, as its only original 
composer. 

“We shall certainly have greater original com- 
posers some day, but I fear that our nation needs 
years of adversity to teach our musicians how to 
express the deeper emotions in an original musical 
idiom. The unfortunate lives of Foster and of his 
contemporary Poe certainly justify this cruel asser- 
tion. 

“We have the best voice material than can be 
found in the world. But also in this case we must 
acknowledge the spiritual superiority of the Euro- 
pean singers, whose countries have suffered adver- 
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sity for hundreds of years, and whose inner life and 
intuition have been intensified thereby.” 
2 RR 


I quoted the foregoing to an American composer, 
and he said: “I do not agree with Van der Stucken’s 
opinion that years of adversity help a composer’s 
creation. I have had several years of adversity in 
the stock market despite the rise and despite Must- 
CAL COURIER advice, and yet my works are no better 
than they were before.” 

eRe 

Speaking of advice, Alexander Lambert is pleased 
that Variations heeded his suggestion to change the 
editorial “‘we” to “I.” Lambert telephoned this part- 
ing shot: “The only man that has a right to say ‘we’ 
is the man with a tapeworm.” Lambert reports also 
that he met William J. Henderson, Sun critic, at 
the Philharmonic concert, who said to him: “I see 
that you have changed Liebling’s style.” 

eR ® 

That New Guinea tribe which lives in the crater 
of an extinct volcano does not impress a certain im- 
presario of grand opera, who concludes his letter to 
me as follows: “Think of the live eruptions I face 
every day. But for heaven’s sake, don’t reveal that 
I said so, or my singers will bury me in the lava of 
their wrath.” The identity of the unfortunate wretch 
shall be kept secret. 

2 ® 

No, Eliphalet, this prim department can not print 
your quip about the man who thought that Scotch- 
men smoke bagpipes. 

4 

Alexander Siloti’s aversion to transcriptions has 
long been known, and he declared often and earnestly 
that the composer is the best judge of the musical 
medium to which he intrusts his creations, The other 
evening Siloti and Godowsky—the arch transcriber 
met at a private home and the iatter performed many 
of his transcriptions for his colleague. Siloti listened 
at first in doubtful astonishment and finally with en 
thusiasm which he expressed unreservedly. Now 
he no longer regards transcriptions as abominations 
—that is, when they are done by Godowsky. 

eR ® 

Uncredited newspaper paragraphs sent by W. A 
who should quote the source when he clips for pub- 
lication : 

When a young woman appeared in a recital of song re 
cently, one of the waggish reviewers, knowing that she had 
previously announced she had been in domestic service, while 


taking lessons, remarked, “A good cook has been lost to 
the world.” 


Election is only a month away and neither candidate has 
declared himself on ferryboat music yet. 

Willem Mengelberg, Sir: Do you not know that it is not 
considered proper to beat time with the foot? Several 
times during your conducting of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony we detected your foot going. Now, if Ben Bernie or 
Mr. Olson should do that—but,, you sir! 

Perhaps the report that the voice is to play the most im 
portant part in the motion pictures of the future is a little 
premature, for we read only yesterday that a prominent 
movie acress has had her hips cut down by a surgeon 


They tell me Mischa Elman is the most “saving” musician 


in town. He has a cool million, they say. 


Mussolini has issued an order forbidding yodeling, and, 
while we’re not so strong for him as a statesman, there are 
certain things to be said for him as a music critic. 


2m ® 
According to the Department of Commerce, the 
population of the City of Greater New York, on 
July 1, was 6,017,000, all of whom probably know 
the definition of a two-part Invention. 
eRe 
Michigan jailed another man for life the other 
day because he had liquor in his possession. And to 
think that the author and composer of Yes, We Have 
No Bananas, still are at liberty. 
2 Rm ® 
It costs $3,000 to fly one way in the Zeppelin that 
will ply between Germany and America. Anyone 
too impatient to wait for the Johnny Tunes Up 
production at the Metropolitan, could run over and 
hear it in Berlin, do the whole thing in a week, at 


an expenditure of merely $6,200 or so, with tips, 
and excellent rooms and fodder at the Hotel Adlon 
2 eR ® 
Musical performers with faulty technic, please 
take notice that this is official Clean-Up Week. 
2 8 ® 
Richard Bennett, excellent actor, will give an ad 


dress at the Hotel Astor (October 29) before the 
Drama Associates, on the subject of Are Dramatic 
Critics Necessary? What a dismal thought for some 
of us if a competent person rose to speak also on Are 
Music Critics Necessary ?, and proved that they are 
not. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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THE “NEW” PHILHARMONIC 
There 
iel of the 

“merger” with the 


seems 
Philharmonic Orchestra after the 
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it up, Richard L. Stokes, the thorough reviewer of 
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A BRILLIANT IDEA 
rchestra Association had a brilliant 
best senior and junior 
a hundred miles of the 
brilliant 
but oppor- 
orchestras. There 
are two orchestras, the Symphony and the Civic, and 
each of them is to have selected from 
the contestants. The reason given is the obvious 
one—that it is difficult to keep students interested in 
piano-orchestra compositions unless they are to be 
heard after these compositions have been learned. 


rizes for the 
within 
are not new, but this 
idea consi r, not the usual cash, 
unity to play in public with the 
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one soloist 


to be some confusion regarding the 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The Tri-Cities evidently understand 
human nature. Most ambitious players would rather 
be heard in public with orchestra than receive a cash 
prize. This fact is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that artists every day are paying out good money for 
the opportunity to play in public, even if it be only 
in a concert hall without orchestra. 

What the Tri-City Orchestra Association is doing 
should advance interest in b pinntstic art. 


ORCHE STR. AL 
NEEDED 

In The Nation, of October 10, B. H. Haggin con- 
tributes an article called The Orchestra Merger, 
which speaks with a total lack of enthusiasm about 
the joining of the Philharmonic and New York Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Unfortunately, Mr. Haggin’s 
contentions are correct. 

The official announcement handed to him, he re- 
fers to as “nonsense,” and adds: “For example, the 
notion that the Philharmonic’s concerts would gain 
artistically from the increased financial backing, when 
it was clear that no matter how many more million- 
aires paid its deficit, the orchestra would play under 
Mengelberg or Toscanini in the future as it had 
played in the past. There were decided gains from 
the merger, but they were all economic and accrued 
almost entirely to Mr. Flagler.” (Mr. Flagler is 
the gentleman who paid the New York Symphony 
deficits for many years.) 

Mr. Haggin goes on to say that the N. Y. S. O 
could have been made into a first class organization ; 
that the oversubscription of the present Philhar- 
monic-Symphony series makes it impossible for many 
to cover the course; that seats for 
unobtainable ; that the novel pro- 
grams offered by Walter Damrosch will no longer 
be heard; that the merger was effected in order to 
increase attendance pressure and do away with pos- 
sible empty seats; and that “it is precisely the last 
few empty or filled seats that determine artistic poli- 
cies for the poverty-stricken millionaires who man- 
age our orchestras.” 

It is difficult to confute the foregoing assertions, 
and if there is an answer to them, it should come 
from the directorate of “poverty stricken million- 
aires. 

Perhaps the solution of the problems presented by 
Mr. Haggin lies in a longer season, or else almost 
daily concerts. Why not? We have opera practi- 
cally every day during the winter. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Haggin overlooks the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra, which announces that 
it has come to stay; and the concerts of the Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other visiting orchestras—to say 
nothing of the rumored body which is to have no 
leader. 

Certainly there is no lack of orchestral perform- 
ances in our musical midst. 


Quite natural. 


MORE CONCERTS 


willing persons 


single concerts are 


— 
WORTHY PRIZEWINNERS 

\nother tribute to the talent of modern composers 
has been paid by the Musical Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia in awarding prizes amounting to $10,000. 
rhe was for chamber music compositions 
which the Society felt was a neglected form of mu- 
sic. Reports state that six hundred and forty-three 
compositions were sent to the Society from all over 
the world, that each work had a careful study by the 
judges and twenty-one of them were actually per- 
formed. The board of judges was made up of men 
of international fame which leaves little for doubt in 
anyone’s mind as to the worthiness of the fortunate 
ones. Willem Mengelberg, Fritz Reiner, Frederick 
Stock, Thaddeus Rich, Samuel Lacier and Gilbert 
Raynolds Combs gathered in Philadelphia and de- 
cided, after a close hearing, that Bela Bartok and 
Alfredo Casella should divide the first prize of $6,- 
000 and H. Waldo Warner and Carlo Jachino should 
do the same with the second of $4,000. The works 
which were chosen are: a string quartet, atonally 
written by Bartok, but which the composer states 
as being in C sharp; a Serenata for quintet, consist- 
ing of clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, violin and cello, by 
Warner’s work is a quintet for piano, two 
viola and cello, while Jachino’s work is a 
D minor, generally following the 


otter 


Casella ; 
violins, 
string quartet in 
classic form. 

It is interesting to note that the winners are not 
geniuses lurking in the background awaiting the 
great opportunity for recognition. Bartok, Casella 
and Warner have found a place in the music field 
among the foremost of respected composers. Jachino 
is the most obscure of the four despite the fact that 
he is connected with the celebrated Reggio Conser- 
vatory of Parma. One becomes more firmly con- 
vinced that when there is really great talent it will 
always be recognized. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


“Beethoven is the favorite music of Moscow,’ 
Vladimir Shavitch told an amazed reporter of the 
Chicago Tribune in Paris. Think of it—“Red Mos- 
cow, where only a few years ago Bolshevik compos- 
ers experimented with a symphony of factory whis- 
tles.”. Now we know that the Russian Revolution is 
a flop. 

ose 
Does He Mean Claque? 

“The Russians are passionate music-lovers,” con- 
tinues Shavitch. If they like a thing they applaud 
vigorously ; if they don’t, they remain silent. There 
is no courtesy applause like that we have in Amer- 
ica.” Now, Mr. Shavitch, don’t be discourteous. 

* * -* 
Mute Modernities 

The London Sketch reports that “Willie” Walton, 
the young British modernist composer, one of whose 
pieces is being performed at the Siena Festival, i 
having “great “difficulties with the Italian authorities 
about sending in some of his noise-making apparatus, 
the Fascists suspecting them of being infernal ma- 
chines.” The instrument that gave them particular 
concern is what Willie describes as a “wa-wa mute.” 
Something wrong somewhere. 

a. 
Now We Know 
“His is perhaps the most truly original mind in 
the whole history of music; he seems to have no 
ancestors, he will certainly have no posterity, and 
he inhabits a mental world to which none of his con- 
temporaries have access. He has accomplished the 
rare feat of having evolved a technique and an idiom 
purely his own, for the expression of a mode of 
thought that never existed until he brought it into 
being.” —Ernest Newman on Jean Sibelius, anent a 
performance of the latter’s symphonic poem, Tapiola. 
If only Beethoven or Bach or Schubert could have 
found somebody to say half that about them. But 
maybe they didn’t deserve it. 
: ; “x @ 
Melba vs. Butt 

Two great British prima donnas have had a slight 
altercation across the wide seas of the Empire. Dame 
Clara Butt, having had her biography written by 
some feminine Boswell, records therein the following 
advice of Dame Nellie Melba with regard to a con- 
templated tour of Australia: “Sing ‘em muck; it’s all 
they can understand.” Dame Nellie, living in Aus- 
tralia, promptly and wisely protested; Dame Clara, 
equally promptly, explains that owing to her absence 
on a tour of India, she did not see the proofs, else 
the offending passage would have been deleted. Dear, 
dear, the Empire is so enormous, and—dames will be 
dames. (P. S.—The book has been withdrawn from 
circulation and all future issues will be sans muck.) 

x * * 
Clever G. B. S. 

This, by the way, is the very book to which Ber- 
nard Shaw was invited to write an introduction. 
But, in his overflowing modesty, G. B. S. declined the 
compliment. This is what he wrote: 

“My dear Clara Butt.—Good gracious, I’d never 
dare! You are a much bigger person than I. I 
should look like a ridiculous little busybody making 
a pretentious bow in your limelight. . . 

So Dame Clara wrote her own preface and quoted 
Shaw, as above. There is no limit— .. . 

~ om 
The Times We Live in 

“Fashions change so quickly,” says a writer in the 
New Statesman, “that you will probably spend all 
your time running after the wrong horse. In any 
great continental city nowadays fashions change from 
hour to hour. If someone in Paris invents a new 
great composer at a breakfast party it is sufficient for 
that name to be mentioned by, say, Madame Swann 
at lunch, for the Duchesse de Guermantes to aban- 
don it for ever by dinner on the same day.” 

Se ae 
Thumbs Down for Sullivan 

“Sir Arthur Sullivan was a great composer of 
comic operas,” declares Dr. E. C. Bairstow, the or- 
ganist of York Minster, “but in church music he 
never wrote anything worth a cuss.” And to think 
of all the cusses that we have wasted on the Lost 
Chord alone! 

i. 
Coming Down to Earth 

An attorney applying in the Westminster County 
Court for an order on a judgment against Sir 
Thomas Beecham, explained to the judge that Sir 
Thomas was “a person not unknown in the musical 
world.” 

Judge Tobin: “Never mind the musical world. 
What are his assets ?” CS. 
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PIANO CLASSES 

The thing that is just now arousing the greatest 
interest in musical circles appears to be the question 
of piano classes in public schools. The matter has 
progressed to the point where the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music has published a book- 
let entitled Guide for Conducting Piano Classes in 
the Schools. The Guide was prepared by the Piano 
Section of the Committee on Instrumental Affairs 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 

There have been all sorts of methods devised for 
the teaching of piano classes and all sorts of special 
keyboards and charts also invented and put on the 
market for the same purpose. Which of these is the 
most popular and which has been introduced into 
the greater majority of schools is not yet a matter 
of public information. It appears that piano classes 
are being taught in quite a considerable number of 
schools already, and private schools and private 
teachers are also taking up this mode of procedure, 
which has proved to be highly effective and certainly 
has the result of getting a greater number of young 
people interested in piano study than would otherwise 
be the case. 








Sn ae — 


‘A WISE CHOICE 

Oscar Thompson is the new music critic of the 
New York Evening Post and that paper has made a 
wise selection. Thompson is a conscientious, sane, 
and discerning commentator on the tonal art and its 
ramified manifestations and interests. He knows 
how to write clearly and entertainingly and follows 
the modern method of couching his reviews in terms 
understood by the average lay lover of good music. 
Also the new Post critic is kindly and helpful in his 
outlook and when he has to find fault, suggests rather 
than attacks. Thompson should be a valuable acqui- 
sition for the Post. His first long general article is 
an interesting survey of what this season promises 
in standard offerings and might bring forth in novel- 
ties. He does not seem to be optimistic about the 
new crop from the pens of the modernists. Humor- 
ously he refers to Varese as “a notion,” and to An- 
theil as “a commotion.” Jazz, to Thompson, “may 
perhaps be the chewing gum of music.” However, 
those are merely. a couple of quips in an otherwise 
thoughtful and instructive article. The Musicau 
CouRIER welcomes Oscar Thompson as a daily news- 
paper critic and wishes him a long and edifying 
tenure of office. 

fips de. 
FORTUNATE, INDEED! 


How fortunate we moderns are in having music 
critics on our daily newspapers who never, never 
make a mistake! In less enlightened London more 
than a hundred years ago a certain Timotheus wrote 
to the London Music Review and complained: “Our 
daily prints exhibit but too frequently most wretched 
instances of the danger of a little learning. It would 
scarcely be credited that a journal of such high pre- 
tension as The Times should engage a man so little 
equal to the task of criticism as one who could mis- 
take Ambrogetti for a contre ter ag st os me. RO 
would suspect the critic himeelt f being mellow 
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TWO PICTURES OF OLE BULL, FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF MAIA BANG HOHN. 
The first, drawn from life by E. T. Parris and published by 
Tift in 1836, shows the “N orwegian Paganini” as he appeared 
when he took London by storm in May of that year. 


during that time he gave 274 concerts in England, Scotland and Ire land. 
violinist at the time of his second visit to America in 1879; he had previously towred this country 
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when he affected to be so deep. Ambrogetti’s voice 
is a barytone, the very opposite to a counter tenor, 
and his intonation is worse than that of any singer of 
the first rank I ever heard. It is a lamentable cir- 
cumstance for the profession that persons so incapa- 
ble as this writer shows himself should be employed 
to prejudice the minds of those who are as ignorant 
as themselves.” Incidentally, some of the counter 
tenors we hear might better be behind counters in 
department stores. 
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Musical Courier Forum 
Van der Stucken to Be Honored 

[The following letter and biography have been received 
by the Musica Courter.—The Editor. ] 
Dear Sirs: 

Frank van der Stucken, the American musical director 
and composer, reaches his seventieth birthday on October 15 
1928, 

In grateful recognition of his splendid services for the 
development of choral and orchestral music in the United 
States and, especially, for his lofty and unselfish endeavors 
in behalf of American composers, a national address is be- 
ing prepared to be tendered to him on that auspicious day. 

When we consider that in 1885-1887 Frank van der 
Stucken gave the very first orchestral concerts in the United 
States devoted exclusively to the works of American born 
composers, and the very first concert of American music in 
Europe at the 1889 Paris World Exposition; when we also 
consider that these performances led to the dawn of a new 
epoch in the history of American music and gave the impetus 
to a national movement which has grown ever since; when, 
furthermore, we consider that in 1892 he organized and led 
the very first tour of an American musical society to Europe, 
and that since 1897 he was a prime factor in stimulating 
the higher training of music in the public schools by his 
permanent use of great masses of children’s voices in works 
of artistic magnitude at all the festivals he has conducted, 
we feel that in calling upon our fellow citizens to honor 
publicly Frank van der Stucken, we are performing a duty 
not only towards him, but towards the cause of American 


Art, in whose development he has played so prominent and 
unique a part. 

Trusting that you will favor us with your valued co- 
operation, we are, 

(Signed) Geo. W. Chadwick, Fred. S. Converse, Mrs. 
E. Sprague Coolidge, Walter Damrosch, Arthur W. Foote, 
Rubin Goldmark, Henry Hadley, Philip Hale, Wm. J. Hen- 


Mrs. Edward 
Frederick A. 


S. Kelley, 
Parker, 


Edgar 
Horatio W. 


derson, Henry Holden Huss, 

A. MacDowell, Mrs. 

Stock, Arthur Whiting. 
* 

Frank V. van der Stucken was born in Fredericksburg, 
Tex., on October 15, 1858. In 1865 he followed his parents 
to Antwerp, Belgium, where he later became a pupil of the 
famous Flemish composer, Peter Benoit. 

The lasting impression of Richard Wagner's first Bay- 
reuth performances in 1876 brought the young musician to 
Leipsic, where he stayed from 1878 to 1880. There he was 
befriended by Carl Reinecke, the musical director of the 
celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts and of the Conservatory of 
Music; by E. W. Fritzsch, a friend of Wagner and the 
publisher of his literary works, and especially by Edvard 
Grieg, the great Norwegian composer, who also wrote flat- 
tering notices about van der Stucken’s first group of songs 
in the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, the most progressive 
musical journal of the times. From 1880 to 1881 he traveled 


through Austria, Italy, Switzerland and France. At Genoa 
he was cordially received by Verdi, and in Paris he met 


Chabrier, Massenet, Bruneau, 
other well known musicians. 

In 1882 van der Stucken was engaged as a Kapellmeister 
at the Breslau Stadttheater, for which he composed his 
music to Shakespeare’s Tempest. In 1883 the generous pro- 
concert of his 
Grand Ducal 


Adolphe § Sax, Pasdeloup and 


tection of Franz Liszt enabled him to give a 
compositions at 


own Weimar, where the 





His first stay in the British Isles was of sixteen months’ duration; 


The second likeness represents the famous 
, with tremendous suc- 


cess, in 1843. He celebrated his seventieth birthday in « America on Feb. 5, 1880, and died at his beautiful country seat at 


Lysé, near Bergen, Norway, his birthplace, on August 17 of the same year. 
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theater, orchestra and chorus were put at his disposal, and 
Alexander Siloti, pianist, and the singer, Louise Schaernack 
volunteered their services. Franz Liszt and Edvard Grieg 
were present and heartily congratulated van der Stucken on 
his success as a composer and conductor. The following 
year he returned to the United States as the musical director 
ot the New York Arion Society, and made his auspicious 
American debut with the chorus of the society and a large 
orchestra on April 4, at Steinway Hall 

In 1884-85 he gave a series of Novelty Concerts at Stein- 
way Hall. Among other works he conducted the first Amer- 
ican performances of Brahms’ Third Symphony, Dvorak’s 
Husitzka overture, Emmanuel Moor’s First Concerto for 
piano in D minor, and Chabrier’s interlude of Gwendoline 
and Espana. The fourth Novelty Concert, given on April 
31, 1885, was the very first concert devoted exclusively to 
American vocal and orchestral compositions. It included 
works by J. K. Paine, E. C. Phelps, Dudley Buck, Geo. E. 
Whiting, Frank van cer Stucken, Templeton Strong and 
Edward A. MacDowell, 

In 1885 and 1886 van der Stucken psa a series of 
symphonic concerts at Chickering Hall, New York, where 
he brought out the American premieres of the Trojans at 
Carthage by Berlicz, Edgar S. Kelley’s music to Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, and Horatio W. Parker’s cantata, King 
[rojan. 

As a result of the interest awakened by his excellent per- 
formances of American music, van der Stucken gave four 
additional American concerts in 1886-87, when all forms 
of composition from a song to a symphony and from cham- 
ber music to instrumental concertos and cantatas for soli, 
chorus and orchestra were represented by works of John 
Beck, Arthur Bird, Dudley Buck, Willard Burr, Geo. W. 
Chadwick, Wm. H. Dayas, F. Dewey, Frank Dossert, 
Arthur Foote, W. W. Gilchrist, Henry Holden Huss, 
Edgar S. Kelley, Edward MacDowell,.E. S. Mattoon, 
Horatio W. Parker, John K.- Paine, E. 'B. Perry, E. C. 
Phelps, Silas G. Pratt, Herman Rietzel, L. A. Russell, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Wm. H. Sherwood, Templeton 
Strong, Wilson G. Smith, Eugene Thayer, Frank van der 
Stucken, Samuel P. Warren and Arthur Whiting. 

In 1889 van der Stucken conducted the very first concert 
of American compositions in Europe, at the Paris World 
Exposition. The program contained works by J. K. Paine, 
Henry Holden Huss, Horatio W. Parker, Geo. W. Chad- 
wick, Frank van der Stucken and Edward A. MacDowell, 
the latter himself playing his own second piano concerto in 
D minor. 

Subsequently van der Stucken brought out many new 
European compositions at his concerts and also works | 
Henry Hadley, Fred. S. Converse, E. R. Kroeger, John 
Powell, Hans H. Wetzler, ‘Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Walter 
Damrosch, C. M. Loeffler, Victor Herbert, Frederick A. 
Stock and other native and naturalized American musicians. 

In 1892 he organized and led the very first tour of an 
American musical organization to Europe, when the New 
York Arion Society gave most successful concerts at Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Leipsic, Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, Mayence 
and Cologne. 

In 1895 he was engaged as the first musical director of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra which he led until 1907. 
Recognized as one of the leading choral and orchestral con- 
ductors of the world, van der Stucken succeeded Theodore 
Thomas as director of the Cincinnati May Music Festivals 
which he conducted from 1906 to 1912 and from 1923 to 
1927. 

Realizing the great moral and artistic value of a higher 
musical training in the public schools, he organized an in- 
dependent Cincinnati Children’s May Musical Festival in 
1897, with the assistance of a progressive school board and 
competent music teachers, in which 2,000 children’s voices 
and the Cincinnati Symphony Orche: stra took part. The 
success of this venture was so decided that van der Stucken 
used a children’s chorus at all the festivals he directed after- 
wards, and the far-reaching results of well-trained children’s 
voices in important musical works induced many other 
conductors to emulate his example. 

As a guest conductor, van der Stucken led several festivals 
at New York, Newark, Indianapolis, Des Moines and Ant 
werp (Belgium), besides a great number of concerts in 
Europe and the United States. i 

In 1920-21 and 1921-22 he was engaged in Brussels to di- 
rect the first seasons of ‘the ‘ ‘Concerts Isaye” after the war 

Van der Stucken was invited several times by the New 
York Philharmonic Society and the Boston and the Chicago 
symphony orchestras to conduct his own compositions, and 
many of his vocal and orchestral works were successfully 
performed in Berlin, Vienna, Cologne, Brunswick, Han 
over, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Pmseear sh Moscow, Ant 
werp, Paris, New York, Cincinnati and other American and 
European cities. 

Frank van der Stucken was named Officier de I’Instruc- 
tion Publique by the French Government and created 
Chevalier de Ordre Léopold and Officier de Ordre de la 
Couronne by King Albert of Belgium. 

The dignity of Honorary Dean and the title of Doctor 
of Music were bestowed on him by the Cincinnati College 
of Music, and he is a member of the American Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 
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NOT FAR OFF 

L’Amore dei Tre Re will open the Metropolitan 
Opera season on October 29, with Rosa Ponse lle as 
the delectable heroine. Strauss’ Egyptian Helen is 
to be premiered here on Tuesday, November 6, a 
rather noisy evening, as it marks the end of Election 
Day. Apropos, the same date will see the Dresden 
Opera premiere of Snowbird, by Theodore Stearns, 
American composer. Fritz Busch will conduct the 


performance. He also led the Strauss Helen when 
it had its initial hearing in Dresden early last sum 
mer. 
ET TU, FRITZ? 
The Herald Tribune of October 7 has an inter- 


view with Fritz Kreisler in which he says that the 
general public, not the connoisseurs, now sit in judg- 
ment on the musician, and that his artistic standing 
is governed by his box office value. Et tu, Fritz? 
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brilliant light. Here is an artist who can sing the cantilena 
passages with admirable phrasing, a requisite sense of line 
and nobility of style. She proved that it is not necessary to 
shout in order to depict emotion; she never sacrificed beauty 
of tone for dramatic effect yet she was superb in those mo- 
ments of tragic expression, One will have to go a long way 
to hear the Jewel Song as exquisitely done. With a pure, 
limpid tone, always completely under suave control, it was 
a paean of joy, a poem of lilting loveliness. To hear and 
see Madame Rethberg as Marguerite was an artistic experi- 
ence and when she finally appeared in front of the curtain 
alone, the audience let her know that she was the star. 

Tokatyan was a good looking Faust and by the brilliance 
of his singing added charm to his personification. Tokat- 
yan and Madame Rethberg sang together wonderfully well. 
In the lovely duets in the garden scene, their voices blended 
to an extraordinary degree and in spirit and in person they 
were the ideal lovers. 

The role of Mephistopheles is one of the most difficult in 
the basso repertory. It was a foreseen conclusion that Ezio 
Pinza would be excellent vocally and that prediction came 
true as he sang the music magnificently, his voluminous 
voice never being heard here to better advantage. Le Veau 
D’Or was given such a spirited performance as not to be 
forgotten and the Serenade was rendered with such irony, 
such mockery as to bring a note heretofore missed in this 
In acting, too, Mr. Pinza was effective, perhaps one 
of the most plausible Mephistopheles that the operatic stage 
has seen. One wishes, however, that Mr. Pinza had dressed 
the part in the traditional manner. 

Rose Florence gave a well thought out characterization of 
Siebel and sang delightfully while Millo Picco as Valentine 
and Louis D’Angelo as Wagner were more than satisfactory. 
The ballet and singing of the chorus were praiseworthy. 


solo 


JERITZA AS CARMEN 

Every seat in the huge Dreamland Auditorium was filled 
and in the balcony there were several rows of standees when 
Maria Jeritza gave us her own version of Carmen, Monday 
evening, October 1. It is to be exceedingly regretted that 
Madame Jeritza did not make her farewell appearance here 
this season in a role better suited to her style. Just why 
she includes the Cigarette Girl in her cepertonre is for Jeritza 


Worcester Rictival 


(¢ siaheiid from page 25) 


the Worcester boy who last winter was admitted to the 
ranks of the Metropolitan, did remarkably well with their 
parts. The work of the chorus throughout the Purcell opera 
and the Florent Schmitt Psalm XLVII which followed, 
was splendid to the extent of placing it in the front ranks of 
festival choruses in the country. Led by Mr. Stoessel, their 
singing was almost solo-like in its unity of attacks and sus- 
tained tone. The difficult rhythms were woven exquisitely 
into a brightly hued tapestry of sound. In the latter work, 
Miss Pinnera, as soloist, sang with an intelligent understand- 
ing and feeling for the part. 
SECOND CONCERT 

For the opening selection on Thursday afternoon's pro- 
gram, Henry Hadley directed his overture, In Bohemia, opus 
28. This overture, although written over thirty years ago, 
is highly colorful and modern in effect. Katherine Bacon 
rendered in fine style the MacDowell concerto No. 11 in D 
minor, for piano and orchestra. The tone poem, Pan and the 
Priest, by Howard Hanson, was next presented, with Dr. 
Hanson conducting, and was enjoyable in its ultra-modern 
spirit. This “all-American” program was completed by four 
purely orchestral numbers, Nocturne, by Frederick Hanson; 
The Irish Washerwoman, by Leo Sowerby, and Two Indian 
Dances—Deer Dance and War Dance—by Charles Sanford 
Skilton, in which the fine understanding existing between 
the orchestra and Mr. Stoessel as conductor made for music 
of a high order. 

TuHirp CONCERT 

The Thursday evening concert opened in splendid manner 
with Harold E. Darke’s Ring Out, Ye Crystal Spheres, from 
Milton’s On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, in which the 
chorus and orchestra, under Mr. Stoessel’s direction, were 
again in accord. This was followed by Malipiero’s The 
Princess Ulalia, a lyrical fairy tale, with Mina Hager and 
Robert Elwyn as soloists, and by three carols by Peter War- 
lock—Tyrley Trylow, Balulalow and The Sycamore Tree— 
sung by Miss Hager. Both Miss Hager and Mr. Elwyn sang 
with fine artistry and sympathetic understanding of the 
music. Gina Pinnera also scored a real triumph in her ren- 
dering of the Casta Diva from Norma by Bellini and Brunn- 
hilde’s War Cry from The Valkyries by Wagner. Her 
lovely, rich voice, thrilling in its power and persuasiveness, 
won an ovation from the audience. The program was com- 
pleted by two selections for chorus and orchestra, Six Love 
Songs selected from opus 52 by Brahms, and Polovetzian 
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herself to answer for the role certainly does not seem to fit 
her. That she does is a pity in view of the fact-that she is 
such a lovely artist in other parts. Aside from the fact that 
the music does not lie well in her voice, Madame Jeritza’s 
impersonation is utterly untraditional with no suggestion of 
the heroine of either the Merimee tale or the Meilhac and 
Halevy libretto. 

The best singing of the ev ening was delivered by Armand 
Tokatyan who has a voice of rare texture which he handles 
with understanding and which charms the ear; one of the 
most brilliant moments of the performance was his delivery 
of the Flower Song which brought him rapturous plaudits. 
As Escamillo, Pinza made a decided hit. He looked quite 
handsome as the Toreador, dressing it and acting in the true 
traditional manner. He sang gloriously and thunderous ap- 
plause greeted him from every side of the house after the 
Toreador Song. Miss Donnelly was well cast as Micaela, 
her impersonation showing a decided improvement over last 
season. Louis D'Angelo as Zuniga was exceptionally good 
while the minor roles were skilfully done by local singers. 
Wilfrid Pelletier conducted. 

CAVALLERIA AND PAaGLiacct BRINGS SEASON TO CLOSE 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci brought the season to 
a brilliant close on Wednesday evening, October 3. In the 
cast for this final bill were Elda Vettori, Gennaro Barra, 
Jose Mercado, Edward Johnson, Lawrence Tibbett, Lodovico 
Oliviero and Eva Gruninger Atkinson. Pietro Cimini was 
at the conductor’s desk for both operas. 

Now that the season has ended, it is but just that praise- 
worthy mention be accorded those (other than the artists) 
who are responsible for its success—Gaetano Merola, general 
director, who possesses the intuitive ab#lity to sense the 
popular taste in repertoire and to select his casts with dis- 
cretion; Wilfrid L. Davis, business-manager, for the clever 
and efficient manner in which he conducted the managerial 
end of things; the box-office men and others around the 
Auditorium who treated the general public with courtesy 
and consideration. In conclusion let it be said that San 
Francisco has never had a finer opera season and it is to be 
hoped that under the auspices of the San Francisco Opera 
Association the San Francisco Opera Company will continue 
to flourish for many years to come C. H..A. 


Dances from nie opera P rince Igor by -B TAPE, The rendi- 
tion demonstrated the splendid re sults Mr. Stoessel has ac 
complished. 


FripAy MATINEE CONCERT 

Friday afternoon the ensemble offered the Hamilton Harty 
arrangement of the suite from the Water Music of Handel 
and the Beethoven Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Opus. 
67. Lajos Shuk was soloist in the concerto for cello 
and orchestra by Eugen d’Albert and brightened the drizzly 
afternoon by his spirited playing. Fine work was done by 
the orchestra in the overture to the opera Tannhauser. 

SAMSON AND DELILAH GIVEN 

The climax of the week came on Friday evening, when 
Samson and Delilah was presented in concert form, with 
Merle Alcock as Delilah, Paul Althouse as Samson, Everett 
Marshall as the High Priest of Dagon, and William Gus- 
tafson in the dual role of Abimelech and an ancient Hebrew. 
Miss Alcock and Mr. Althouse in the title roles-were given 
an ovation. Miss Alcock demonstrated that she is a highly 
sensitized dramatic artist and she sang with rare finesse. 
Mr. Althouse thrilled with a masterly Samson. His is a 
voice virile and rich in quality and altogether satisfying to 
hear. Nor did Mr. Marshall and Mr. Gustafson lack in 
voice or technic. Both did splendidly in their roles and 
were duly acknowledged by the appreciative audience. Praise 
also should be given to the chorus for its share in the 
success of the evening. Mr. Stoessel conducted. 

MATINEE FOR CHILDREN 

Saturday afternoon Mr. Stoessel put on his regular 
matinee for the children, a combination illustrated lecture 
and concert, which was well received by a capacity juvenile 
audience. On the program was the Elgar Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance march, a few of the MacDowell Woodland 
Sketches, the Paderewski Minuet, the Allegretto Grazioso 
from fhe Sixth Symphony by Tschaikowsky, and other 
numbers, with the overture to William Tell as a finale. 

Unquestionably the sixty-ninth Worcester Music Festival 
was a brilliant success from start to finish. A 8 
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Music Notes From 
_ Coast to Coast 


-iultaaane, Md. Through the efforts of Elizabeth 
Starr, local advisor for the Philadelphia and Philharmonic 
orchestras, and several city officials, a most interesting plan 
has just been announced. The Lyric, where all of the local 
musical events take place, has just undergone extensive alter- 
ations, resulting in an increased seating capacity of about 
650. Miss Starr, always eager to promote the musical life 
of Baltimore, deemed it of great importance if this entire 
increase in number of seats could be offered for lower than 
regular prices for the students of Baltimore’s high schools 
and for teachers. First the permission of the orchestral 
management was secured and then the matter taken up with 
David Weglein, superintendent of the public and 
John Denues, director of music in the schools. The idea 
has been successfully carried out and Miss Starr, who has 
frequently done yeoman service for Baltimore’s music, once 
again deserves special commendation. FE... DD, 
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schools, 


CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


College of Music of Cincinnati, in fact of almost all im 
portant musical institutions of the United States, is that 
which is devoted exclusively to public school music. In 


this work the College of Music of Cincinnati 1s taking an 
active and important part under the direction of Sarah 
Yancey Cline. Miss Cline returned to Cincinnati from a 
summer vacation passed at her former home in Little Rock, 
Ark., and immediately began the work of reorganizing her 
classes. The unusual activities of the summer school in this 
department seem to have been carried over into the begin- 
ning of the fall term. 

That latent creative talent is not to be permitted to go 
undeveloped at the College of Music of Cincinnati was evi 
denced by the enthusiasm with which Dr. Sidney C. Durst 
entered upon his duties of the new year. Sample work sub- 
mitted by several new pupils indicated that the composition 
class conducted by Dr. Durst undoubtedly will develop sev 
eral newcomers this year. A number of students of last 
year, the performances of whose original efforts created a 
profound impression when played in public recitals, have re- 
turned to complete their studies in this branch. 

One of the most active workers in Dr. Durst’s composi 
tion class is A, Lehman Engel, who has composed a com- 
plete opera in one act and epilogue, which probably will be 
produced at the College of Music during the winter. Mr 
Engel’s work is a musical setting of Ernest Dawson's ro- 
mantic playlet called the Pierrot of the Minute. Parts of 
this work were well received when presented in Mr. Engel’s 
home city, Jackson, Miss., early in the summer. Four of 
the arias were sung at that time by Francis E llington. Mr. 
Engel’s opera is arranged for full orchestra and is the re 
sult of two years of intensive study in the composition class 
of the College of Music of Cincinnati. 

Another creative talent of the College of Music 
attracting considerable attention is Clifford Lang, 
sides manifesting unusual proficiency as pianist, has devel- 
oped an unmistakable flair for composition in the higher 
forms. Mr. Lang has composed work upon a symphony, 
arranged for full orchestra with the usual divisions. It is 
expected that this composition will be performed by the Col 
lege of Music orchestra under the direction of Adolf Hahn 
at one of the winter concerts 

Giacinto Gorno, inspired by the first Visit he had made 
in many years to his native land, Italy, has returned to Cin 
cinnati refreshed and invigorated and ready to take up his 
former active life in connection with his teaching duties at 
the College. Mr. Gorno brought with him a number of new 
songs which he will introduce in public recitals through his 
pupils at the College 

Instrumentalists from the student body of the College 
who have gone out into the professional field recently are 
Thomas Gray, violinist, pupil of Ernest Pack; Gerard Har 
wart, cellist, from the class of Walter Heermann, and 
Wayne Fisher, pianist, from the class of Dr. Albino Gorno 
They have formed a concert trio ensemble and now are 
playing with conspicuous success at the Hotel Seelback, 
Louisville. 

In all probability the concert field, at least temporarily, 
will claim the attention of Norma Richter, soprano and 
graduate of last year from the class of Mrs. Adolf Hahn. 
Miss Richter had been added to the junior faculty of the 
College and had made her plans to devote her entire atten 
tion to teaching, but flattering offers for field concert en 
gagements in New York and other eastern cities were not 
to be ignored. She is engaged in song recitals and oratorio 
appearances. Miss Richter, regarded as one of the most 
brilliant vocal talents the College of Music has produced in 
many years, has a promising future predicted for her in 
professional fields. 


Portland, Ore. Louis Kaufman, violinist, assisted by 
Ruth Bradley Keiser, accompanist, recently appeared in 
recital at Pythian Hall, under the mz anagement of the Nero 
Musical Bureau. Mr. Kaufman, who is a member of the 
Musical Art Quartet, New York, played a difficult program 
and scored a huge success. He is a son of Mr. and Mrs 
I. Kaufman of Portland. 

Nikola Zan, New York vocal pedagogue, who has con 
ducted five summer classes here, is opening a permanent 
studio in this city. He is a welcome addition to the local 
musical colony. ZR. O. 
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San Francisco, Cal. (See letter on another page.) 
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Rhea Silberta’s Series 


Rhea Silberta announces her second s¢asop! ‘af lecture- 
recitals, The Romantic School ‘of Music,’ oi! Wédnesday 
mornings at eleven o'clock at the Hotel Plaza. The series 
includes lectures on The German Romanticists, The French 
Romanticists, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Viennese Operetta, and 
Grand Opera. The final lecture will touch upon grand opera 
ge rehearsal to performance. The dates are: November 

December 5, December 19, January 9, January 23 and 
Far 6. 
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(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Instrumental Unisons, by Mortimer Wilson.— Morti 
mer Wilson has done a useful work in writing an ex 
terded course of orchestra training which has already 
been publ’shed by J. Fischer & Bro., in some eight or 
ten volumes. The present volume of Instrumental Uni 
preparatory to this orchestra training cour. 
It is a book of twenty-five pages, including ten separa‘e 
with piano accompaniments The orc 
tra parts are ali in unison, all of the instruments playi 
the simpk nodes. There are 
of the instruments, which gives training in the counting 
of bars, so necessary in orchestra work. Otherwise the 
parts are all mere unisons, as the title of the work sug 
gests The idea of this is valuable because it gives the 
teacher a perfect opportunity to hear any incorrectness 
of intonation or of reading in any of the parts. It is a 
much more simple matter to hear a departure from a 
unison than an incorrect intonation or note-reading in a 
full, complex orchestra score. It also acts as a guide 
to each player, just as in choral singing the poorer read- 
ers follow the better readers. Insofar as this reviewer 
knows, the plan has never been tried before, and no 
doubt it will be extended 


sons 1s 
compositions 


occasional rests for e oe 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Pianissimo. An Apprehension for medium voice, by 
James H. Rogers.—-It is getting to be a habit with com 
perhaps with publishers) to use phrases as 
sub-titles to characterize the nature of their music. 
-haracterizations are of various sorts, but surely 
never before was a song called “An Apprehension.” 
Were it done by a composer less well known = Mr 
Rogers, one would be likely to throw it aside as an af 
fectation used as a bid for recognition we a tetrad 
Being used by Mr. Rogers, it is to be assumed that it 
has a meaning, but what the meaning is this reviewer 
fails to discover. The poem, by Eli Ives Collins, is as 


follows 


posers (or 


These ¢ 


I musi 

\nd I care 
lo this strange verse Mr. Rogers has set some striking 
azz-like music which sets him up as a fair rival to 
Gershwin of the Blues 


Barre Hill in Paris 
Jessie B. Hall: 


rican in Paris I krow I'm w 
opera scores and attending opera every time 
one of my operas is scheduled. I’m going to sing in church 
here before I leave, which thrills me. Good old John Doane 

playing here and is fixing it up for me. Will advise 
you again when [| am sailing and why and where.” 

On the way over to France Mr. Hill gave a recital for 
the benefit the Seamen’s Orphanage in London, and re- 
ilized over $650 for the charity. He was entertained after 
t recital at a supper borty given him by some Detroit 
l knew him when” he was a church singer in 


“I’m the 
orking like a 


Barre Hill writes his manager 
yusiest Am 


on my) 


LaForge and Van Hoesen Return from Tour 


Frank LaForge has completed a short tour of German 
cities, in which he presented his artist-pupil, Harrington 
Among other numbers Mr. Van 
Hoesen sang one group of LaForge songs. For his entire 
rogram he was accompanied by Mr. LaForge, who also 
vas heard at each recital in a group of solos. The final 
appearance was in Berlin, at which time the audience dis- 
played such great enthusiasm that it was necessary to give 
six encores at the conclusion of the program. Mr. LaForge 
and Mr. Van Hoesen are scheduled to return to New York 


on October 22 


Van Hoesen in recital 


Of Interest to Composers 


om Lyons, France, comes information that the organi 
known as Les Concerts Strony, Pro Arte, is pro 

sing to perform in its next year’s concerts as many 
merican orchestral compositions as it can obtain. Those 
nterested will do well to address a letter direct to the con 
ductor of this orchestra, Charles Strony, 14 Rue Ferrandiere, 


Lyons, France 


\ 


First Proschowski Reception 
Frantz Proschowski will hold his first 
n Tuesday afternoon, October 16, from five to seven 
o'clock. The musical program will be furnished by Susan 
Wallace, lyric soprano; Marie Healy, coloratura soprano, and 
Philip Reep, with Mr. Proschowski making an address 
During the season Mr. Proschowski will give a series of 
these receptions. 


Pinnera for Jackson, Tenn. 


\t the conclusion of her western tour in January, Gina 
Pinnera, on her way East again, will fill various engage- 
ments en route. The latest of such appearances to be booked 
for the soprano is in Jackson, Tenn., on February 5. Upon 
her return to New York the artist will sing in Brooklyn 
tor the Institute of Arts and Sciences at the Academy of 
Music on February 18. j 











reception of the 








STEINWAY 


the instrument of the 
immortals 


True thrift 
is built on 
value—not 
on price 


A STEINWAY naturally costs 
more than an ordinary piano, 
because it is a more -than- 
ordinary instrument. Its price 
exceeds those of cheaper makes, 
yet in point of long life, pres- 
tige, and beauty of line and tone 
it is the greatest piano value 
ever offered. 

Steinway pianos never have 
been built to meet a price. They 
are made as well as human skill 
can make them, and the price 
is determined later. The result 
is the world’s finest piano. 

Such a piano is an investment 
which will continue to make its 
rich and sure return years after 
less distinguished instruments 
have gone their way. . And 
the new convenient terms place 
it within the reach of everyone. 


A New Steinway piano can be 
bought from 


$875 up 


Any Steinway piano may be pur- 
chased with a cash deposit of 10%, 
and the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in partial ex- 
change. A few completely rebuilt 
Steinways are available at special 
prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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JANET COOPER, 
soprano, who has been engaged by the Little Theater 
Opera Company. of Brooklyn to sing the part of the 
Prince in Strauss’ The Bat, and probably Mistress Page 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor. Miss Cooper will 
sing with the company both in Brooklyn and New York 
at the Heckscher Theater, in December and January. 
Miss Cooper has made quite a reputation for herself im 
concert and church work around New Haven, Conn., 
her home, but this season is concertizing more exten- 
sively under the Betty Tillotson Concert Direction. 








Harriet S. Keator’s Plans 


Probably no woman organist of the metropolitan district 
is as well known or as beloved as Harriet S. Keator, elected 
vice-president of the National Association of Organists at 
the convention in Portland, Me., August 28. She is past 
vice-president of the New Jersey State Association, mem- 
ber of the executive committee, and organist of St. An- 
drew’s M. E. Church, New York. In these various capaci- 
ties she holds highest place in the esteem of her confreres, 
for she possesses splendid musicianship allied with good 
sense and winsome personality. The Portland Evening Ex- 
press of August 28 features a group picture under the cap- 
tion “Trio of Prominent Women Organists” which includes 

























HARRIET S. KEATOR 


Mrs. Keator, Lilian Carpenter and Jane Whittemore, all of 
the executive committee. 

The music at St. Andrew's M. E. Church this season, un- 
der Mrs. Keator’s direction, will include a very fine double 
quartet, each being a soloist of ability, and special music 
the last Sunday evening of each month, with recitals by 
guest organists. Already she has arranged with the follow- 
ing: November 27, Charles M. Courboin : January 27, Fred- 
erick Schlieder ; April 30, Firmin Swinnen. 


Chalfant to Remain in Europe 
Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, will remain in Europe 
for an indefinite period, fulfilling operatic engagements 
throughout Italy and France. 
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RICHARDSON MOLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


E 
L EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 














TENOR 
Chicago Opera 
gt.: Civic CONCERT SERVICE, inc. 
(Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres.) 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


Available tor Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - - =- = . - METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 


Teaches this Summer 
Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn 


@arAarztn 











Achille ANFELLI 1x “Sn 


Shore Road 8587. 





TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 





Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


SOPRANO— Mgt. Antonia Sawyer 
33 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 8476 
106 Central Avenue, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 
Telephone W. P. 2619 


TENOR 
NOW SINGING 
IN EUROPE 


SOMRRO 
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KNABE PIANO 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33.W.42St. New York City 


| GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. 


Thirtieth year. New features. Practical advantages. Each student receives 
individual attention. Free Berolzheimer scholarships. Practice organs. 




















Send for new prospectus 


Dr. Carl has returned from Paris. 17 East llth St., New York. 


Fall Term October 9th. 











CYRENA VAN GORDON 


prediction Uou 
mezzo-contralios of the 
Manaccment - East & Sourn 
THE CONCERT GUILD 
| Pe) West 57” St New York 








DUNNING SYSTEM °rrscsinners 
for Beginners | 

THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows:— MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
School of Music, 93 Madison St., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Dec., Wichita, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


ffin, O. Kans. MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 





ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 3435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


Ft. Worth, Texas. 4314 Vista Ter- 
race, Chicago, Ill. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Box 
1244, St. Petersburg, Fila. August, 
Asheville, N. C. 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE wIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clin- 
ton Ave., Brocklyn, N. Y. 


lege, Sherman, Texas 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. Normais, Season Tulsa. 
Summer, Paris, France. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 
Bowle Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 
Aug., Little Rock, Ark. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 


ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
Nov. of each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 Garden 
St., San Antonio, Tex. 

MRS. BESSIE SUSONG, 1718 N. Hen- 
derson Ave., Dalias, Tex. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 WwW. 
Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, aot Gast lith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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GEORGE S. MADDEN 


ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING 
Singing a Psychical study, not a Physical one 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel *ennsylvania 2634 


uarnieT FOSTER 


CONTRALTO 


ETHEL PYNE 


Soprano 


Season 1928-29 Now Booking 


Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., New York City 


VOICE BUILDER 
and COACH 


Studio: 
7ist St., New Yorb 
6756 Trafalgar 


251 W. 
Phone: 


Met. 


PARISI and EVANS 


(Martha Parisi) (Mary S. Evans) 
MUSICAL AND CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
50 West 47th Street New York 


Telephone 





Bryant 6603 








VERONICA 


SWEIGART 


Contralto 


Address 
Care Musical Courier 


113 W.57th St.,N. Y.C. 











WALLINGFORD 


RIEGGER 


Mus. Doc. 


Instruction in All Theoretical Subjects 


Private, or In Classes of 2, 3 or 4 


607 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Tuesday and Saturday. Tel. Circle 1350 




















AVITABILE 


Teacher of Fam- 
ous Metropolitan 
Opera House Ar- 
tists, Also of 
Teachers. 


MAOH Pr <M Pw 


FALL COURSE 
BEGINS OCT. 1 


Studios, Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, 
1425 Broadway, 
New York. 

Tel. Penn. 2634-2081 
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Cheers Ring Out for Tibbett 


“Cheers rang out in the Dreamland Auditorium last night 
as though for some conquering mauler.” Thus begins a re- 
port by Alexander Fried in the San Francisco Chronicle of 
a recent performance in that city of La Cena Delle Beffe, 
and the “conquering mauler” was Lawrence Tibbett, whose 
“portrayal of the raging Florentine bully is one of the big 
operatic interpretations of the day,” as the Chronicle critic 
very justly observes. 

‘Tibbett towers,” says a headline by Redfern Mason in 
the San Francisco Examiner. “The figure of Tibbett tow- 
ered over the whole performance. Bound to the pillar in 
the third act, he looked like an Etruscan Dionysus, a crea- 
ture magnificently primitive, and he sang as nobly as he 


Mishkin 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
as Neri in La Cena Della Beffe 


looked. Vocally superb. he is dowered with a magnetic and 
dominant personality. Every note he sings, every gesture 
he makes, is the expression of a mind-state.” 

This was to have been Tibbett’s first appearance of the 
season, but two days earlier he jumped into the breach cre- 
ated by the sudden indisposition of Giuseppe Danise and 
with only a few hours’ notice sang such a magnificent Amon- 
asro that headlines heralding his triumph spread across the 
pages of the San Francisco papers—for example: the Ex- 
aminer headline: “Tibbett Thrills Opera Goers by Singing 
Role of Amonasro”; the Bulletin headline: “Tibbett Scores 
Triumph in Aida.” 

“He saved the evening,” said the Bulletin. 
the greatest singing-actor of this gene ration, 
critical typewriter be henceforth dumb.” 

\ few days later Tibbett again saved the season by enact- 
ing the role of Scarpia in La Tosca with only a few hours’ 
notice, singing this part for the first time in his career and 
doing it in such a brilliant and forceful manner that the 
San Francisco press was unanimous in its enthusiastic praise. 

It seems but a short time since this brilliantly gifted voung 
American artist made his sensational success at the Metro- 
politan in Falstaff. It has needed but that brief period to 
make him a favorite throughout the land. 


“If he is not 
then may my 


Cleveland Institute Opens 

Cleveland Institute of Music has opened its fall 
tern with the largest student body in its history An im- 
nortant change in the trend of music study was registered 
in the increase in the department of Public School Music, 
of which Russell V. Morgan is director. Piano remains 
the most popular instrument studv according to figures for 
registration in the’ department which is headed by Bervl 
Rubinstein. The voice department, of which Marcel Sal- 
zinger is the director, claimed the second largest number of 
students, and violin, headed by Andre de Ribaupierre, third. 

The first awards in the competition for twenty-three 
scholarships at the Institute, under the departmental plan 
instigated this year, have been announced by Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders, director of the school. Mignon Bryant, pianist, 
will receive a year’s piano training from Beryl Rubinstein. 
Estelle Berman, another pianist, will be given instruction for 
the same length of time from Arthur Loesser. There are 
five additional piano scholarships which remain to be com- 
peted for and awarded. The competition has not been held 
yet in the strings and voice departments. 


The 


Annie Louise David Busy 


Annie Louise David, 
University on October 2, with 
of the college, and Mrs. Allen, contralto Among the num- 
bers on the program was the introduction and allegro by 
Ravel for harp solo and string quartet, arranged by Mr 
\llen for organ. October 10 she was heard in a harp re- 
cital at the College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Cal., assisted 
by Lora May Comer, dramatic soprano of Hollywood, and 
formerly of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of New York. 
It was Miss David's third appearance at each place and 
she was enthusiastically received. Miss David's teaching 
time is entirely filled, and every other week she will go to 
Los Angeles for a class there. Many receptions in her honor 
have been given both in Los Angeles and Hollywood. 


gave a recital at Stanford 
Warren D. Allen, organist 


harpist, 


Franchetti’s New Studio 


_ Aldo Franchetti announces the opening of a new studio 
in New York City. 
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JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
215 Wert 75th St., New York City. Phone: Trafalgar 2377 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
37 Commonwealth Ave., Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


MARGUERITE LICHTI 


HARPIST 
SEASON, 1928-29 NOW BOOKING 
For available dates address 48 West 50th a New York 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 














Tel Harrison 5930 














AUTODIDACT 
MANAGEMENT MARION KNIGHT 322Ww568+-NEW YORK | 


Che _Now Booking Season 1928:1929 
Cuglish Singers 


Concerts my Madrigals, Folk Songs ¢ Other Music 
Management METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42° St.NY.C. 


FSNYDER 


Voice and Coaching in all 


- the operatic roles 
I Full Pension including three voice lessons per week for 
125 per month. No extras. 


E VILLA GALILEO GALILEI, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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“Allow me to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of your splendid instruments. 


They are UNEXCELLED in the beautiful 
quality of their tone and responsiveness.” 


DANIEL WOLF 
Composer and Pianist 


ICH-&-BACH 


Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 
237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jacxson Buvp., Cuicaco, Iu. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 


SNL LL i 
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Artists Everywhere 





Ellen Ballon, vinbleg who last season appeared in a 
concert in Montreal under the patronage of Lord and Lady 
Willington and the auspices of McGill University, the pro- 
ceeds of which went to found the Ellen Ballon Piano Schol- 
arship at McGill, will tour Canada this season. Her first 
appearance will be on October 22 in London, Ont., and the 
tour will be concluded in Quebec on December 4, after 
which she will return to the States and fulfill engagements 
in Dayton, Ohio, and other cities. 

Zilpha May Barnes, New York vocal teacher has re- 
turned from Vermont and resumed instruction. The Dr. 
E. P. Barnes Memorial Scholarship is to be awarded this 
season, enabling students to enjoy a full winter’s study; it 
offers a year’s tuition, valued at $1,000, two lessons each 
week, and is open to singers with exceptional voices who are 
willing to accept a trial term, during which contestants are 
judged upon their musicianship, ability and effort. Appli- 
cations should be sent to Zilpha May Barnes, 939 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Marie de Kyzer, soprano and vocal teacher, has re- 
turned from Europe, and moved into her new vocal studio 
in Carnegie Hall. She began instruction October 10 and 
will have a studio party later in the month. 

Fraser Gange, baritone, and Amy Evans (Mrs. Gange) 
have returned from a tour of Australia and New Zealand, 
where over fifty appearances were made during the past 
summer. 

Serge Koussevitsky, well-known conductor, will give 
a recital on the double bass fiddle, the instrument on which 
he was renowned throughout Europe, on October 23, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, under the management of Richard 
Copley.. He will also appear in Boston, the only other city 
in which he will perform on this instrument this season. 
Mr. Koussevitsky will be assisted by Henri Casadesus, viol 
d’amour player, who is making a special trip from France 
to participate in these concerts. 

Christiaan Kriens spent the summer principally in 


Webber-Douglas School of Singing 


26 Clareville St. S. W. 7. LONDON, ENGLAND 
Tel. Kensington 3925 
Directors 
AMHERST WEBBER (late sub. conductor and solo repeti- 


MIMI ‘AGUGLIA 

and ALFREDO d’ARPE—Specialists | 
Histrionic Art and Voice Placing | 

Suite 1192, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. 
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Holland, where he was born, visiting his mother and sister. 
He has now returned fully convinced that this is “God’s Own 
Country.” He says “The more I see over there, the less I 
like Europe.” He has reopened his studio, old pupils re- 
suming and new ones heard daily. He plans numerous 
pupils’ recitals offering many new compositions. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has returied from Europe and is booked 
for a busy season in concert and opera. 

Chester L. Mills, baritone, sang at the Calvary Church 
Radio Hour September 30, selecting The Penitent, by Van 
der Water. His good style, true pitch, distinct enunciation, 
combined with dignity of interpretation, made his singing 
impressive. 

Carmela Ponselle will be heard in Schubert’s Omnipo- 
tence when it is sung in English at Bangor, Me., on 
Ceiaiiar 24 

Marguerite Potter, contralto and voice teacher, has 
returned from Europe and re-opened her New York studios. 
Seven of her talented students from a distance will appear 
before New York audiences under the auspices of the New 
York Madrigal Club, of which she is founder and president. 

Lajos Shuk, cellist, has returned from the Chautauqua 
Assembly, where he played the Volkmann concerto with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and was also heard 
in chamber music, with John Erskine, pianist and novelist. 
Mr. Shuk was soloist at the Worcester Festival, playing the 


d’Albert concerto on October 5. 

Jeannette Vreeland includes among her engagements 
for next season an appearance in Asbury Park, N. J., on 
January 11. Later the same month she will have a south- 
ern tour in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. Many colleges throughout this sec- 
tion are interested in the soprano and are arranging for ap- 


pearances by her, the latest of these being Alabama College, {LBERT NOELTE 
Mentevallo, Ala., where she will sing on January 26. f Mr h + the ¢ | POE Be 
conmpeser, an eacher, at tie rrgvm nstitu bi 1ST 
Constance Wardle has returned from a vacation spent in Chicago, who returned on the S. S. Columbus, Octo 


at r mg 3 fill concert engagements in the East ber 1.. Mr. Noelte immediately proceeded to Chicago 
and prepare for her New York recital which will take place to take up the season’s work at the Girvin Institute. 
early in the New Year. 

Laurence Wolfe, leading tenor of the Munich Opera Town Hall on the night of October 24. Mr. Wolfe, a native 


for two years, will give his second New York recital in New Yorker, 


LEO ALTMAN 
Formerly Prof. National Conservatory, 
VIOLIN STUDIO 

Sus. 3320 | 603 West 140th Street, New York 


rid Renowned 


Budapest 


Audubon 8467 








teur at Covent Garden and Metropolitan Opera Houses. For 

20 years accompanist und coach to the De Reszke brothers.) 

W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS (Producer of Light Opera 

Seasons London and provinces. For nearly 20 years associ 

ated with Jean and Edcuard de Reszke as pupil and later 
assistant teacher.) 


President—MADAME JEAN DE RESZKE 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE | Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano 


VOICE PRINCIPLE 
Prof. of Nordica’s Singing Classes 


Brownsville, Texas Studio: Lea Block - Sandusky, Ohio 





The school was formed with the object of carrying on the 

traditions of Jean de Reszke. The Directors, whe assisted 

him at his famous school until his death, have secured, on 

the vocal side, experienced teachers who have all been 
actual pupils of the Master. 


All subjects in pengacation for GRAND and 
LIGHT OPERA — ORATORIO — RECITAL — 
TEACHING 


JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





For prospectus and particulars write to Secretary, Accom- 
modation secured, if required. 





ultimately found. 
Address : 


VOCAL STUDENTS and SINGERS 


THE RIGHT WAY TO PRODUCE THE VOICE—HAVE YOU FOUND IT? 
I studied with ee” noted teachers for years and then discovered 1 had been taught all wrong. The right way was 
It was a revelation. Folder 


describing this valuable experience free on request 
R STUDIO 58, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





MARIE CASLOVA 


Artist Pupil of SEVCIK : 
Soloist with New York, Chicago, St. Louis iesemmndl Orchestras Tel. Circle 4658 


FALL SESSION 
Opens September 15, 1928 
STUDIO 
52 W. 54th St., New York 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
and FLESCH 








ing 
Turkish od Cabinet Baths 


ohesaane sad Wetel Booms 


by the Day, Month or Year 


SrMoZzkpr 





upon 
F. Lb. ANDREWS 
MANAGERS 


THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 
(Pupil of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 
Technique—I nterpretation—Harmony— 
Counterpoint—Fugue—Composition— 
Orchestration—etc. 
etn information apply: oy sm = one 

i om 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 


ay Hall, 113 West 57th 
Tel.: Circle 0116 











THE 


perfect acoustics 


PRESIDENT, HOTEL 


On the Be ny at Albany Avene 








Ashley Miller, Director _ 


HECKSCHER THEATRE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 104th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


The most beautiful and luxurious of Manhattan’s small playhouses. A real theatre with absolutely 


and a distinctive atmosphere all its own. Still has a few excellent dates open for 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, OPERAS, PLAYS and PRIVATE MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


(Fully Equipped) 
Tel. University 1606 and 4860 


OPPORTUNITIES 





A RARE OPPORTU NITY to secure art 


services of a first class accompanist, an 
excellent sight reader, for a limited num- 


ATTRACTIVE §& 
Chickering Hall (57th Street). 
Thursdays, Fridays and evenings. Grand 


STU DIO FOR RENT in 


STUDIO FOR RENT—Attractive quiet 
Available | 


studio available Mondays and Tuesdays 
grand piano—Southern exposure—high 


ber of engagements in repertoire building, piano. Steady tenant preferred. Address ceilings—on West 72nd Street near sub- 
vocal and instrumental, or recitals. Ad- “T. E. L.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 way, bus, street cars. Address: “P. S. S. 
dress: “E. H. N.,” care of MUSICAL West 57th Street, New York. care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 





Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York, or Telephone 3118 Yonkers. 





/TOLINIST—is desirous of making connec- 
tion with conservatory in United States or 
Canada. Formerly concert master of 1m- 


< 


phone : 


NON-RESIDENT STUDIO FOR RE N17 T 
in Metropolitan Opera House Building iciciiapiiace eB a 
for vocal or violin teacher, to be shared 
with piano teacher. 
tan Opera House Bldg., New York. Tele- 

Chickering 9370. 


Street, New York, or telephone Trafalgar 
3568 or 4400. 


in 


ECRETARY W ANT E D—Well known 
pianist desires the services of a young lady 
who is studying the piano, is talented and 
who wants an opportunity to pay for her 


Studio 35, Metropoli- 





portant orchestras and also head of violin 
department in Budapest Conserv we 
For further particulars, address “K. J. I 

care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 7th 
Street, New York. piano. 





— 
~ 


SOUND-PROOF STUDIO for rent by the 


instruction in secretarial services. Must | 





ART VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP with 
established teacher of reputation offered 
by New York musical club. Students, and 
all who love music, write for prospectus 
and learn advantages gained by affiiat- 
ing with this well known organization. dress : 
# ” care of MusicaL Courter, 113 | | 


phony 





“9 


West 57th Street, New York. Mass. 





ONE BASSOON PLAYER—TW0O HORN 

PLAYERS— 
Orchestra which goes on tour 
October 26th. Must be experienced. Ad- 
Boston Women’s 
chestra, Room 16, Steinert Hall, Boston, 


nished Studio Apartment, Southern ex- 
posure, Hardwood flooring throughout 
private bath, for lease, also a small studio, 
and part time can be arranged for by the 
hour, day or month. For particulars and 
rates inquire of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 | 
Broadway, New York. Pennsylvania 2634. 


Wanted for Women’s Sym- 


’ 





Symphony Or- 


; Se be able to take dictation. Address: 
hour, half day or evening. On Sixteenth ay 3 = : . 
floor overlooking Central Park. Grand shi W.,” Musicat Courter, 113 West 
Rates reasonable. Address Studio 57th Street, New York. 
16-A, 138 West 58th Street, New York. | —_——_—_ BR eage eS ays 2 
Telephone Circle 3930. METROPOL ITAN “OPERA HOUSE 


STUDIOS—Beautiful two room unfur- | 


made his New York debut last January 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
Methods :—Leopold Auer and Lucien Capet 
618 West 142nd Street, Broadhurst 7543 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews bv Appointment 
Studio: — G HALL 
27 West 57th St., N. Phone Plaza 2690 


£ VAN RHYN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
E Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
Tel.: 9541 Susquehanna 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 


Eastman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR— CORDUCTOR 
(indorsed by Noted Musicians) 
Musica. Dinxcton: GREENPOINT 8c HOOL OF MUSIC 
ENSE EB — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studlo 887 ‘tian Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Te lephone Greenpoint 6329 


CAROLYN GRAY 
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Available to Artists on Tour, or for 
Separate Dates—Season 1928-29. 
Address 
New York City 
210 East 77th Street 
Telephone: Khinelander 2174 
Also 

302 Reymer Bldg., 239 Fifth Avenue, 

Pittsburgh, Pa 














TO SUBLET—Beautiful large studio over 
looking Park. Steinway grand—Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Apt. 517 San Remo, Central 
Park West & 74th Street, New York. En- 
dicott 6700. 


SECRETARY—Desires position with musi 
cal organization, music teacher, or singer 
Secretary to prominent vocal teacher for 


several years. Fine personality and appear 
ance, well educated, executive ability. Ad 
dress “R. F. L.” care of Musicat Courter, 
113 West .57th Street, New York. 


= * 
The Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 

Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
| Resident, non-resident studios, with or with 
| out bath. Large, teaching studios with bat) 
| $70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
| Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
| VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 

At 13 East 38th Street 


Excellent food at moderate prices 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH Voice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 62 W. 70th St., New York City - Tel. Endicott 8144 


Vocal coach to Martinelli 
and 

Teacher of Della Samoiloff 

of Chicago Civic Opera 


o Studio: ; 703 Steinway Hall, Phone 5161 Circle 


Walter Hall 


Henry 


Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave 


Tel. Schuyler 3580 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprane 


With the Metropolitan BR 
Exclusive Management: 
Steinway Hall 


MRS. 


HAENSEL “ JONES 
New York 


wae rx 


udent gr 


113 West 57th Street 


FRA NC Is T. 


Votct ENGLIS He Dit TION 
‘ z I eer 
‘ ge if j ed 


The ence S&S ' s J t wn He s New York City 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until Jenuery 
Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until 


PIANIST 


JOHN W. CLAUS teacuer 


REPERTOIRE — PEDAGOGY — ENSEMBLE 
237 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


Maestro of Bel Canto 
PLACEMENT—GRAND OPERA COACHING 
New York Tel. Academy 8862 


May 


EXPERT VOICE 


Studio: 203 West 103rd Street, 

ELIZABETH QUAILE Ze4SR8 
Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 

22 East 89th Street : 3 : New York 


PILAR MORIN opreatction 


Coaching In French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
lio of the Theater al Park West, New York Tel 


320 Centr 4348 Schuyler 


J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 


Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 
Examination and preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud to 
recommend selected students for his master class 
Address: Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


HEMPEL 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano 


:BACHAUS 


M WORLD TOUR, 1927-28 
Argentine, Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, England, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, Poland, 
BALDWIN DUO-ART 

Address: Piccadilly Hotel, 


MARGARET 
SHOTWELL 


PIANIST 














France, 
Spain 
VICTOR 
London 
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Exclusive Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
Broadway New York City 


WuRULIIZER 


The World’s 
Finest SMALL 
GRAND PIANO 


120 W. 42nd St, 
NEW YORK 
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Norbert Salter and Son Here 


who was the Central European repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan Opera Company for fifteen 
years, arrived in America recently to open a branch office 
in New York. Ina brief interview with a MusiIcaAL CouRIER 
representative, Mr. Salter said: 

“Every time I came to New York, which I did frequently 
during these fifteen years, I was asked why I did not open 
a bureau here. I hesitated and kept deferring my decision 


Norbert Salter, 


NORBERT SALTER AND 

will take charge ef the new 

which were recently opened in New 

upon their arrival in New 
Columbus 


HIS SON, STEFAN 
Norbert Salter 
York. The 
York 


offices 
picture 
on the SS 


was taken 


and my 
New 


business 


mind is made up 
manager in the 

| want to say that my 
system. Hitherto it has been the 
America, but I intend to reverse 
of the evident increase in the number of 
here which need more experienced young 
should be given a acquire the 
experience in the European opera houses before 
their own country. 

“Not only in the operatic field shall I endeavor to pave 
the way in Europe for young music students, but also for 
young Americans who have the qualifications for film work. 
I shall find openings for these in Europe, as the American 
type is now much in demand. . 

“[ shall make a tour of the entire country, which will 
last three or four months, in order to acquaint myself with 
conditions existing in this country. 

“My son, Stefan, will be in charge of the 
office, and will also take care of the World 
Theatrical Guide, a manual to appear in New York some 
time in December, with an edition of eighteen thousand 
This work will be distributed complimentary to 
all clubs and their directors and managers in every country. 

“IT want to say that, notwithstanding my son’s youth, he 
a newcomer in the business. He has been 
great London and Paris.” 


until now my youngest 


act as assistant 
will employ a new 
custom to bring European 
methods, because 
opera companies 
artists. These 
necessary stage 
singing in 


artists to 


chance to 


New York 


Musical and 


copies 


is by no means 


active with success in 


Oliver Stewart Dates 
Stewart, tenor, has 
Stamford, 


Oliver 
ances, one in 


Manor, N. Y. 


been signed up for two appear- 
Conn., and another at Briar Cliff 


FREDERIC JOSLYN 

who summered at Anisquam, Mass 
slyn will concertize season under 
the direction of Betty Tillotson. 


rs) 
Tits 
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RICHARD BUHLIG, | Pianist 


a Jaly_ until 928 
ork City, Winter-Spring, ring, ions. 29 
Address Secretary of Richard Bublig, 2515 8t., Berkeley, Cal. 
or Room 1511, Steens adit New Tork ‘City 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON STUDIO of ACTING 


cme for Professional Si ra and 3 Opera 
Appointment 
Pi 





ngere—Ope 
: 15 West 67th New York 
Susquehanna 1810 Trafelear tea 


areas TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of . Music. 


wart: HUBBARD 


to Antuur J. Hopsarp (Retired) 
Vocal velioe Diction, Coaching, Sy Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 55th St., New York ‘Tel .: 1787 Circle 


=a Associate Teacher with 


Kumeuwe BELLAMANN «i 


LIEBLING 
in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West "Shen Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


EDGAR 


STILEMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL ~ NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St., New York Tel. Endicott 1938 














ecm VETTORIO VERSE 


OPERATIC AND CONCERT COACH 


Five Years Assistant Conductor 
at Metropolitan Opera House 


WILL OPEN HIS STUDIO IN SEPTEMBER 
243 West 72nd ‘St, New York Trafalgar 8052 


NANA GENOVESE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


BRUNO ZIRATO 
New York 


Personal Representative: 
322 West 72nd Street 


ANNA CASE 


Famous American Soprano 





Exclusive Management: 


R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York. 








Exclusive 
Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
New York 


Victor Records Vitaphone 
Hardman Piano 


NORMAL SESSIONS 


Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 


Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musi- 
clanship and how to teach the Beginner to play 
in the First Lesson. 


Sight Singing without “Do re me,” “Intervals,” 
“‘Numbers. 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Construct- 
ive Music Book. 
Associate Teachers ir Every State. 
Send for catal me and Guest Card 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 

121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 5551 
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SAENGE 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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Reminiscences of Annie Friedber3’s 


Delightful Trip Abroad Last Summer 


It was with Annie Friedberg that we lingered to chat 
one day, not long ago, and though it was “quite some time, “ 
as it seemed to her, since she had returned from her sum- 
mer’s sojourn in Europe, it was still with the atmosphere of 
the Old World that she was radiating— this despite the 
fact that she*claimed most emphatically that the best part 
of a trip was the return home. 

After one spends two such delightful months abroad as 
did Miss Friedberg it is no wonder that she should be eager 
to relate of the interesting events which occurred. A great 
part of her visit Miss Friedberg spent in London, so we 
concluded from her brief talk, and we were also quite sure 
from what she said that she had had a very wonderful time 
there. 

She visited all the old and historical spots of that fascinat- 
ing city of London, and was received by the supposed-to- 
be-cold English with genuine hospitality. In spite of the 
fact that she arrived there after the regular musical season, 
she heard all sorts of music and found that the English 
are particularly ford of chamber music. In fact the causer 
ies have now beco..e quite the vogue. However, the con- 
clusion which Miss Friedberg came to, after hearing all this 
music, is that the Americans are indeed spoiled for the best. 
Europe differs from us in that there is music everywhere, 
opera in the lead, but where one has had the impression 
that European artists are very desirable in this country, 
Miss Friedberg states that the American artist in Europe is 
just as popular. 

“The American spirit has 
proudly stated Miss Friedberg, 
in fact every city, they are wild about jazz. One hears it 
everywhere, in the homes and in the cafes—and oh! when 
they hear a spiritual,” added Miss Friedberg significantly, 
raising her hand for emphasis, “it is a real joy for them. 
\nother thing which makes me feel proud of the American 
artists is that they are paid excellent fees over there. The 
queer part of the whole matter is that the European artist 
wants to come over here, so that with this desire for inter- 
change among musicians there should be a close bond of 
friendship among the countries.” 

When Miss Friedberg stated that the artists are paid big 
prices abroad it seemed a contradiction to our preconceived 
ideas of the European economic situation. On mentioning 
this to Miss Friedberg she assured us that Europe is still 
poor, but that the European is willing to spend a lot for 
art under any circumstances. She emphasized the fact that 
Germany especially is poor. Another incident which brought 
forcibly to our attention the fact that the music world of 
Europe is in full swing was Miss Friedberg’s reference to 
the wonderful performance she heard in Dresden with Fritz 
Busch conducting; and at Covent Garden, where she had 
wanted to hear a gala production of Turandot, not even 
standing room was available—“that in spite of the fact ‘that 


ZARA D. JOSEPHSON 


SPECIALIZES IN MOVIETONE WO! 
Diection endorsed by David Belasco. Singing: Seaias 
O. Hammerstein. Former teacher of Alma Glu 
STUDIO 54 WEST 74th ST., NEW YORK 


invaded the old country,” 
“for in London and Berlin, 
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ETHEL R. DAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Concert Work 
Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. 


I have many friends in London,” commented the speaker. 

“The great joy of coming in contact with musicans over 
there,” said Miss Friedberg, “is that they all seem to be 
busy; Donald Francis Tovey is so very busy he will not 
be able to come to the States this season.” 

We were also quite conscious of the fact that Miss Fried- 
berg came in contact with several of her own artists while 
she was away. Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi were playing 
in London just at the time that Miss Friedberg was there, 
so we made bold to ask her about those two charming musi 
cians. Miss Friedberg became enthusiastic She told 
us of the popularity of their ensemble concerts, which we 
can well understand, judging from their popularity in this 
country. On June 9, considered a closed time for full houses 
the pianist and violinist drew a capacity house at which even 
the programs were paid for—and prices ranging from $3.00 
for seats! Miss Friedberg waxed eloquent in registering 
her pleasure at the success of these two talented musicians 
who have also made an enviable place for themselves in 
America. To our delight she told us that they will be in 
this country this season, both coming after Christmas. Miss 
Hess will have her first engagement on January 5 and will 
be busy until April. Miss d’Aranyi, who had twenty-six ap 
pearances last season, also will be heavily booked. In speak 
ing of Miss Hess, Miss Friedberg told us of her beautiful 
studio in London and also that she is an expert driver. Miss 
Friedberg informed the pianist very casually “that if she 
got tired of the artistic field she could always make a living 
as a chauffeur.” And Miss Hess was delighted! One al 
ways suspected her of a sense of humor. 

Another matter wé were curious about was as to whether 
Miss Friedberg was importing any new talent for the coming 
season. She assured us that she was not, but that in 1929-30 
she was planning to include among other attractions then an 
interesting chamber organization. “But this year,” she con- 
tinued, “I am concentrating on the artists I already have and 
to whom I am devoted.” 

And then it was that Miss Friedberg casually spoke of 
Alexander Kipnis, who had been in Buenos Aires and from 
whom she had received word telling of his success there. 
Mr. Kipnis had been in Paris and at the Municipal Opera in 
Berlin prior to going to South America. Bruce Simonds 
was abroad, in London, teaching of course, and will be back 
for this season. She also spoke of Albert Rappaport, of the 
Chicago Opera, who is abroad and who has more work than 
he can take care of. Rudolph Laubenthal, of the Metropoli 
tan Opera Company, sang in London after his American sea- 
son, under Bruno Walter, and had guest appearances at the 
Staatsoper; Leonora Corona had sung Tosca in Paris and 
created a furore; she had then gone to Venice for four weeks 
and then up to Holland. Miss Friedberg assured us that 
Miss Corona was returning by October 18, which would 
be her first concert date, and will devote the first half of 


Tel. 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO | 
Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight. Singing 
Trafaigar 1069 





her season to coficerts. 
Miss Corona will be heard in some new and interesting roles 


During the second part of the year 
at the Metropolitan. We have never had the pleasure of 
seeing or hearing Rene Maison, but from the description 
Miss Friedberg gave us, picturing him as the type of the 
tall, blond hero who loves to sing German, we are now 
quite convinced that to hear Mr. Maison will be our am- 
bition. We may have to go to Chicago to fulfill this wish, 
as Mr. Maison sings opera in that city when he is not sing 
ing it at the Opera Comique This intriguing 
now at Vichy recuperating from his strenuous 
returning to the middle- 


person 1s 
season before 
west. 


“Another interesting personality is Susan Metcalf Casals,” 
Miss Friedberg informed us, “who is the wife of the noted 
cellist, Pablo Casals, and whose beautiful voice will be 
heard again in December after a few years absence And 
I also have an interesting ensemble known as the Amidu 
Trio; its members are Marie Mill er, harpist; John Amans, 


flutist, and William Durieux, cellist.’ 

Every once in a while the speaker would revert to her 
trip; she was still permeated with the spirit and atmosphere 
of the Old World and the many interesting personalities she 
had contacted were still very clearly 


impressed on her mem 
ory. Among these were her dear friends, Madam Busoni, 
widow of the great pianist and composer, and Conraad \ 
Bos. Her recountering Madam Busoni, at her beautiful 
home, was one of Miss Friedberg’s greatest joys on her 


eventful trip. 


Offers Scholarship at Houston Conservatory 


The Houston Conservatory of Music has been favored 
by the generosity of the philanthropist, M. E. Foster, affec 
tionately, known as MEF: Upon his return from Europe 
Mr. Foster announced the sinking fund which will enable 
the free scholarship for a deserving boy or girl at the Hous 
ton Conservatory. The amount set aside will give the stu 
dent lessons, as well as all music, under the best teacher 


There are no side issues attached to the s¢ holarship which 
is open to any boy or girl who by application wi!l be given 
a hearing, and their talents decided upon by a committec ap 
pointed by the director. , 


Bodanzky Returns from Europe 

Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and of the Society of the Friends of Music, arrived 
on October 1 on the North German Lloyd steamer Columbus. 
from a trip abroad. 

Soon after his arrival Mr. Bodanzky was busy 
the first orchestra rehearsal for Richard Strauss’ new opera, 
The Egyptian Helen, which will be given at the Metropolitan 
this season, with Mme. Jeritza in the title role. The con 


directing 


ductor attended the opera’s first performance in Vienna 
at which Strauss conducted and Jeritza was the Helen 
Ethel Newcomb Going Abroad 
Ethel Newcomb will sail shortly for Paris, where she will 


reniain for a year, teaching while there 
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Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 


A clearing house for artists 
Auditions held daily in Steinway Hall, Room 618 
Steinway Hall, New York 


113 West 57th Street 
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ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON 


founder and first President of the Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., who has 
just been presented with an honorary degree by the University of Pennsylvania in recognition 


of his efforts towards the advancement of musical understanding. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Turning Back the Pages of Musical Advancement—the U. of P. Pays a 
Tribute to Eldridge R. Johnson, First President of Victor—‘The 
Man Who Took the Scratch Out of the Phonograph” 


During these days of much music, those who have 
watched the development of the demand for music 
certainly will be gratified to know that the great work 
that Eldridge R. Johnson, founder and first president 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, has been 
recognized by the University of Pennsylvania con- 
ferring upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Fine Arts. Mr. Johnson is a trustee of the Univer- 
sity, chairman of the University Music Board, and 
the donor of the E. R. Johnson Foundation for Re- 
search in Medical Physics. In conferring this de- 
gree upon Mr. Johnson, Provost Penniman of the 
University said: 


Son of the Spring Garden Institute, you laid there the 
foundation for a career characterized by unusual mechan- 
ical skill, clear thinking and the application of knowledge to 
practical ends. With a genius for administration you have 
single-handed built up an enormous organization for the 
manufacture and sale of instruments which are among the 
wonders of our modern age. The talking machine repro- 
duces almost perfectly the sound of voice or of musical in- 
strument. You were not content with a merely mercantile 
or manufacturing business but recognized early the import- 
ance of music as a means of culture. To you the public 
wherever located throughout the world owes the possibility 
of hearing the greatest music produced by the greatest per- 
formers. For men at sea, for men in the wildernesses of the 
world, the great orchestras play, the instruments of virtuosi 
carry their enchantment, and the voices of the great singers 
of the world are audible. You have brought into lives shut 
off from civilization the sweetness of melody and harmony 
and the inspiration of the world’s greatest music. But you 
Few are more sin- 
cere or more learned in their appreciation of art of what- 
ever country or of whatever age. 


have also been devoted to the fine arts. 


The wonderful collections 
of the University Museum have been increased and enriched 
by your knowledge and by your munificence. For 
years Vice-President of the Museum Board, you are now 
Other departments of the University have 
claimed and have received your interest and you have made 


many 
its Chairman. 


possible a department of medical research from which will 
doubtless come discoveries to the advantage of humanity. 
To the finest of the fine arts you are and have been devoting 
your thought and your wealth for the lives of the public 
are being broadened and enriched by you. Therefore, we 
have invited you to be present this morning in order that, 
acting for your colleagues of the Board of Trustees, I may 
confer upon you an honorary degree. 

It has been said time and again that the people 
of the United States “soon forget.” In this instance, 
it is evident that the great work that Mr. Johnson 
did in the field of music through the building up of 
the Victor Talking Machine with music as a foun- 
dation, has not been lost. This recognition on the 
part of the Pennsylvania University means some- 
thing to every one who knows anything about the 
development of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. The wide benefit extended to the people of 
the United States and foreign countries in the mak- 
ing of records of the great artists of the day, the 
publication of numerous books upon music that reach 
out to the people, presents one of the greatest works 
that has been done, and should be recognized. 

Nine years ago, in 1919, the present writer was 
honored by the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
in being requested to make an address at the Annual 
Educational Convention of the Victor Talking Mach- 
ine Company, in Camden, N. J. 
in part a summary of the efforts to give the people 
music on the part of the great organizer and then 


The address gave 


gave his impressions of Mr. Johnson in the following 
excerpt from that address: 


* * * Probably one of the most remarkable things 
about the Victor institution is the extreme modesty of 
those who have had to do with the building of this 
great plant and the creating of the “Victor Ideals” 
we are talking about. Let one try to induce one con- 
nected with the Victor organization to talk about 
what is being done outside the meaning of the word 
Victor, and there will be a reticence that is not main- 
tained through any set rule of the policy of the com- 
pany, but which is the natural modesty that is inher- 
ent in all that is being done by the Victor personnel. 


“By Their Works” 


The Good Book says, “By their works ye shall 


know them.” With this as a text let us overstep 
the bounds of this Victor modesty and say a few 
things about the one who has created this great and 
wonderful work, and yet who is little known, who 
has kept in the background, who has allowed those 
he has surrounded himself with to do the work his 
ideals create, who has had the backbone to see that 
only what represents the best of this world has been 
utilized to build this monument to his ability, his 
desires, his aims, and who still gives life to the efforts 
of those individuals who have builded for and toward 
his ideals. 

Probably this is the first time that what will be 
said here has been given to those interested in the 
Victor, and it is done through an admiration for those 
who accomplish the great works, that make this a 
better world. 

When Eldridge R. Johnson “took the scratch” out 
of the talking machine, he did a thing that was des- 
tined to be one of the greatest blessings this world 
has had given it in an intellectual way. It did more 
than create or bring the instrument represented in 
the Victor to the commercial world; it gave to the 
world a musical instrument that is doing more to 
elevate the peoples of this earth than any other in- 
vention that is able to educate, to give amusement, 
that elusive thing many sections of the world de- 
manded and must have and could not get, than has 
as yet appeared. We can go back over what already 
has been said about the growth of this institution, 
but it started with the elimination of the scratch of 
the needle. It is thus realized that it received its ini- 
tiative from the point of a needle. When this was 
accomplished, then was there the birth of a move- 
ment that has given the world more pleasure, been 
productive of more in an educational way, than any 
invention of the time. 


Democracy of Music 

Music was a thing begot for the elect before the 
advent of the Victor. It was something that had 
no middle ground. The violin was either played not 
at all, or by the hands of the artist, or played “by 
ear” by the musical genius of the neighborhood. The 
piano was a rare thing in any center, while the player 
piano was unknown, except as a curiosity; and the 
great singers could only be heard in the large centers. 
The Victor gave to the people music of the highest, 


all the forms of amusement that could be utilized 
through the record were presented, and the fact that 
today this form of entertainment is carried into hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes, not only through the 
Victor, but through others who have entered the 
same field, tells what this one improvement has done. 
The man who did it, however, has not stepped into 
the light of the advertising field and allowed his asso- 
ciates to proclaim his works to the multitude—on 
the contrary. Mr. Johnson has only had in mind 
the Victor and his people. He has been a “good 
picker” of associates, as was said of Andrew Car- 
negie, and has surrounded himself with a band of 
faithful and capable people who have derived from 
him all the idealism that is represented in this great 
work of upbuilding by the Victor institution. 
have absorbed from this personality of high ideals 


They 


all that has gone into the Victor; they have followed 
his desires as to the conduct of the artistic side of the 
business, and at the same time have built to the high- 
est aims presented as to honest methods in the com- 
mercial world. 

At the convention of the Victor dealers last month 
at Atlantic City, talking with one of the Victor di- 
rectors, the remark was made that one of the great 
things the Victor Company could be given credit for 
was its uniformly consistent and honest, fair-trade 
dealings with all who did business with the company. 
The director smiled and replied that there was no 
one confiected with the Victor Company that knew 
how to do any other kind of business. 


A Magnificent Mating 
That is the commercial art of the company. The 
real art ideals of the organization are shown in the 
products; the aim always has been that only those 
who can contribute to the Victor ideals must be em- 
ployed. To all this we must accept the ideals of 
Eldridge R. Johnson as the one responsible for this 
It but 


indicates what is possible in conducting an enter- 


wonderful combining of art and commerce. 


prise which must depend upon its commercial side 
for the life of the proposition to combine with the 
All this is 


brought to the surface as one studies the utilization 


arts in making the venture a success. 


of all that affords in the mechanical, the commercial 
and the artistic progress of the world, and the co- 
ordinating of this through the power of the dollar. 

To lose sight of the dollar is to throw into oblivion 
all that one may attempt. The arts are just as de- 
pendent upon the dollar as is the commercial side of 
the efforts of man. But to accept the power of the 
dollar, to harness it, so to speak, for the end that 
good be done, is not always met with in this world 
of acquirement. Herein the “Victor Ideals” have 
shown just what is possible when selfish ends are 
thrown into the background, when the ideals of one 
personality predominate, bringing out of this effort 
a great moral uplift, showing that the life of one 
man may bring good to the world at large, doing that 
to a self-satisfaction that must be of great joy, and 
yet accomplishing this in such a way that it re- 
dounds to those associates who have accepted the 
work as something that has for its end a living tes- 
timonial toward the uplift of humanity—something 


that should be sought for by all. 


Victor Idealism 

We have few men of this ability to look to in 
past history, but the work of one can be made to 
bring about a betterment in things pertaining to 
life and to leave for posterity an example that may 
expand to a general effort to create an understanding 
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Expressions 
(Continued from page 39) 
of the mission in life that will be of general advance- 


The Educational Department is but an exam- 
You comprehend why it 


ment 
ple of the Victor Idealism. 
was established, and it is but part of the Victor policy. 
It brings into play all that is for the good of the 
Victor, and at the same time is of good to the multi- 
tudes. Those of the Victor organization who are 
bringing into being this great educational move- 
ment, feel and know that it but reflects the idealism 
of the man who has been so ambitious for the doing 
good for the many. 

Who knows just what these ambitions are in their 
full meaning? There is no boasting of what is going 
to be done, but as the opportunities present there is 
evolved from this organization that which will bring 
to the Victor the best in all that pertains to advance- 
ment in education, to the sending out to the peoples 
of the earth messages that will improve the mind, 
create a desire for what is uplifting, for what will 
give pleasure to those bereft of it, by environment, 
by limitations of opportunities, by lack of ability to 
obtain the artistic which existed before that needle 
point allowed the giving to the world the wonderful 
Victor catalog, and that at a price within the reach 
of all. 

The Real Influence 

There is not an individual in the Victor organiza- 
tion who does not feel this influence. There is not 
one who is not striving for these “Victor Ideals.” 
Some may not realize it, but they are doing it just 
the same, for the influence of this mind that is so 
reticent, which does not seek the limelight of pub- 
licity as a recompense for what is being accom- 
plished through those who lend their aid to this 
great work, and yet whose ideal is embraced in 
the word Victor, is far reaching and dominant. 

It may be a somewhat startling statement to make 
after what has been said here to say that I have never 
met Mr. Johnson but once in my life, that some 
eighteen years ago, and that I would not recognize 
All that has been 
said about him has been obtained through those who 


him if I were to meet him today. 


have been associated with him during these many 
years, and by an interest in the work of this great 
institution. One cannot talk to any member of the 


Victor organization and not feel the mighty influence 





of this man with the ideals that have created through 
his associates this wonderful institution. There is 
always that evidence of the personality who has had 
in mind the upbuilding of the company, of its influ- 
ence upon the welfare of the people, and in so doing 
there is shown our American ability to create out of 
what we have a mighty force that is doing so much 
to better conditions of life, to advance the peoples in 
an educational way, and to give that zest to life, 
which makes it worth the living. To know that such 
work is being done, that the people appreciate it, 
and show that appreciation by accepting the good 
things that go out to the world through the Victor 
and its records, is the return that is given Eldridge 
R. Johnson for his efforts, his ambitions and his 
ideals. “By their works ye shall know them.” 

With all that appears herewith, it is evident that 
the good work of Mr. Johnson will live for long. 
It must be a great pleasure to this man of might, 
the man who took the scratch out of the talking mach- 
ine, the man who made it a musical instrument, and 
who recognized the possibilities of music and the 
educational advantages offered through the records 
of the Victor, to thus be honored after his retirement 
from business affairs, but with a keen appreciation 
of what he has accomplished and a jealous regard 
for the protection of his work. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 

(The second article of the American Piano Company sale 
series will appear in the next issue of the Musica. Courier, 
October 18th.) 


Gordon Laughead Predicts 
Shortage of Grand Pianos 


Gordon Laughead, sales manager of the Wurlitzer 
Grand Piano Company, recently issued a solemn 
warning to the piano dealers of this country that it is 
altogether possible that there will be a serious short- 
age of moderate priced grand pianos this fall and 
winter. Mr. Laughead bases his estimates on obser- 
vations made by him in his extensive journeys 
throughout the United States and parts of Canada. 
Mr. Laughead said in part: 

“The piano trade is now facing a serious shortage 
of moderate-priced grand pianos. A conservative 
estimate of the shortage from now to December will 
be from five to seven thousand instruments. 1928 
is going to be a big year for profits with many deal- 
ers. More real profit can be made by the wide-awake 
dealer this fall than ever before, if he will just be 
alive to the genuine demand for small grand pianos 
and small uprights. Never before in the history of 
our trade has there been so much interest in the art 
of piano playing. Never in our history have so many 
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beautiful homes been completed, awaiting the installa- 
tion of a grand piano. 

“Before 1929 is half over instruments using per- 
forated music rolls will be revived through new in- 
ventions. Sales will be increasing. ‘There will al- 
ways be large quantities of instruments using per- 
forated music rolls sold despite the fellow who is 
now disgusting the real people in our trade by 
preaching the funeral oration over the open grave of 
the player. These same folks three years ago tried 
unsuccessfully to bury the phonograph. 

“The shortage of grand pianos will not make life 
a paradise for the manufacturer as he can only try 
to hold the good will of his dealers by a fair dis- 
tribution of output. The wise dealer with foresight 
will anticipate his wants and order now. ‘The fall 
of 1928 is surprising us: 1929 should be a prosper- 
ous piano year.” 


Advertise Your Tuning Service 
and Cut Down the Overhead 


There has been very little publicity made in the direction 
of securing piano tuning business by the dealers through- 
out the country. There have been many arguments pre- 
sented, there has been a slogan that required much work 
to agree upon adopted, but the fact remains that the people 
have not been appealed to through publicity. The leading 
houses of New York City send out circulars every spring 
to their patrons asking for tuning orders, and this brings 
in volume enough to keep a well-organized tuning department 
busy during the summer months. It is not known whether 
this practice applies to the fall months, but no doubt this 
will be taken up under the impetus that has been inaugu- 
rated by the Standard Pneumatic Action Company, of New 
York City, which has sent out a letter to the trade, headed, 
“The Tuning Season is Here. Tell the World. Advertise!” 
Following this there appears text of an appeal that efforts 
be made to create a respect for the tone of the piano by 
giving it attention when it is most needed. 

The Standard Pneumatic Action Company has prepared 
a series of letters and letter heads, together with advertise- 
ments that dealers can utilize and obtain mats at a very 
small cost, together with post cards that would make a 
direct appeal that would prove valuable. 

It is all well enough for piano men and tuners to talk 
about creating an understanding as to the necessity of keep- 
ing pianos in tune, but, generally speaking, they are the 
only ones that really hear such talk. Let those who own 
pianos see through publicity the necessity of the tuner’s 
art, and create a demand that will make tuning departments 
profitable instead of adding to the overhead of carrying 
on a piano business. Let the dealer look upon tuning ad- 
vertising as a tonic in the direction of piano selling. It 
evidences a care and a consideration for the piano that will 
be appreciated by those who know pianos and at the same 
time it will create a desire on the part of those who are 
not owners of pianos toward a remembrance that they are 
lacking in something in music. 

Money spent for the tuning department applies just as 
much to the selling department; every piano dealer who has 
a tuning department should let his territorial world know 
about it. 


Harbaugh Has Radio Department 
Thomas Reese has been appointed manager of the radio 
department of the B. R. Harbaugh Piano Co., Akron, O. 








Backed by a Real Sales Plan! 


piensa DEALERS have three tremendous advantages—two un- 
usual values represented by the Louis XVI Art Models shown here, 
plus a successful plan for bringing in prospects—the Packard Free 
Piano Lesson Service. 


‘The Louis XVI Art Upright with bench to match is a beautiful achievement 
in piano creation, yet it is priced but little higher than our ordinary upright of 
the same size. And the Louis XVI Art Grand is so rich and beautiful that it 
scarcely seems possible it can be sold for so little more than the plain model. And 
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Louis Schoenwald to Manage 
American Chicago Store 


Louis Schoenwald, not so long ago a prominent figure in 
the piano life of New York City, has been selected by the 
American Piano Company to manage its new Chicago 
branch. This store will open on October 15. Mr. Schoen- 
wald has an enviable record in the piano business. He has 
been engaged in piano selling for seventeen years, although 
he is still quite a young man. His talent and ability have 
been recognized by other men who a few years ago honored 
him by electing him president of the New York Piano Mer- 
chants Association. The past three years he has spent with 
the American Piano Company in charge of the outside Chick- 
ering sales force. His record during these three years of 
work has been remarkable. During his first year, he doubled 
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the sales record of the previous year and each successive 
year showed a steady increase. The American Piano Com- 
pany is to be congratulated upon its choice of so able an 
executive for the important task of building a sales force for 
the Chicago store and to take charge of the manifold duties 
pertaining thereto. 


Mrs. Lucille P. Chickering Dead 


Mrs. Lucille Parish Chickering, wife of Clifford C. Chick- 
ering of the pioneer piano manufacturing firm of Chickering 
& Son, died on October 7 at her residence, in Pasadena, Cal., 
after a long illness. Mr. and Mrs. Chickering came to Pasa- 
dena from Chicago two years ago. She was born in Dela- 
van, Wis., fifty two years ago. While a resident of Chicago 
she was prominent in women’s club and philanthropic work. 
She leaves no relatives except her husband. 


Greene Buys Frazelle Interests 


The Frazelle Music House, Toledo, Ohio, has been taken 
over by the J. W. Greene Company. This announcement 
was coincidentally with a statment made by Frank H. 
Frazelle that he would retire from the piano business. Ben- 
jamin Jasper, of the Frazelle organization, has joined the 
J. W. Greene Company. By this move, the J. W. Green 
Company, already considered the oldest and largest music 
house in the city, adds considerable to its size. 








Jesse French Factory Busy 


The Jesse French and Sons Piano Company, New Castle, 
Ind., is running overtime three nights per week and the 
Saturday half holiday has been suspended. An unusually 
brisk fall business and a large demand for some of the new 
styles produced during the summer is responsible. The 
factory announces that orders received during the first two 
weeks of September exceed the entire business of July and 
August. 


J. Francis Glynn with Mathushek 


J. Francis Glynn, son of John J. Glynn, has been en- 
gaged as wholesale representatives for the Mathushek 
Piano Manufacturing Company. Mr. Glynn has been asso- 
ciated with the James & Holmstrom Piano Company for 
some time. He is a pianist of considerable ability and a 
former student of Wesleyan University. 


Beerman Branch in Hart, Mich. 


A branch store has been opened in Hart, Michigan, by 
the Beerman Music House, of Muskegon. The company is 
the local representative of the American Piano Company, 
and the full line, including the Mason & Hamlin Knabe, and 
oe and Ampico will be carried in the branch store 
also. 


J. M. Schaffer Bankrupt 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against John M. 
Schaffer, music dealer, Watertown, N. Y. Assets are listed 
it about $5,000, against liabilities of over $7,000. 





Krakauer Declares Dividend 
Krakauer Bros., New York, has declared the thirty-fifth 
quarterly dividend on the preferred stock of the company. 
The dividend was payable September 5. 


New Store Opened in Danville, Ky. 


A music store has been opened in Danville, Ky., under 
the name of the L. D. Clark Music Company. The ad- 
dress is 205 Main Street. 


Berkshire Music Co. Sold 
The Berkshire Music Company, Pittsfield, Mass., has 
gone out of business. The stock has been sold to Wood 
Bros. of that city. 


Kurtzmann Coast Business Good 


A cheerful view of the business outlook was expressed 
by Ralph E. Becker, manager of sales for C. Kurtzmann 
& Co. when he reached San Francisco in the course of a 
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Pacific Coast business trip, late in September. Mr. Becker 
has been calling on Kurtzmann dealers in Denver, Kansas 
City, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles; and on all the Sherman, 
Clay & Co. branches, from San Francisco to Spokane. He 
reached San Francisco on September 20. 






New Glaser Branch in St. Louis 


A branch store-has been opened at 716 Washington Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo., by Glaser Music Shops, Inc., which 
operates other music stores in the city. 


New Daynes-Beebe Store 


A branch store has been opened in Brigham City, Utah, 
by the Daynes-Beebe Music Company. Roland A. Madsen 
has been appointed manager. 


New Frederick Branch 


The Frederick Piano Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
opened a branch store in Pitcairn, Pa., with O. D. Dunn 
in charge. 
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ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., 
Bass Strings, 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 
Avenue, New York. 


manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
which speak for themselves. Used by the 
386-388 Second 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 





Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





MACHINERY 


PLAYER LEATHERS 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
= “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and ‘Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.” 


ZEPHYR LEATHER, wasurpassed, for ti nonene, Detioane 
d rmanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
mation. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 





MUSIC ROLLS 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolle 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


8. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
chine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8, ( 


STAINS AND FILLERS 








BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St, New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 





Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 


and wise men in the same 


way,—and the fools know it.” 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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Frank J. Bayley Says “Something Differ- 
ent” Is Needed—What Is Being 
Done—Certain Notable Experi- 
ments in Past Years. 

Frank J. 


upon one or tw 
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The Hammond Piano 


There have followed other innovations One that has 
attracted a great deal of attention is the Hammond piano 
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heard, however, that there has been 


Hammond pianos. There 
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of these was a dis- 
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in America there was no great impression made, and what 
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Webster Janssen’s Cabinet Piano 
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new 
tone volume, 
volume in_ the 
with, is beyond comprehension 
this increased volume of tone is demanded simply 
room with noise, and even in a large auditorium 


where 
fills the 
sends for a volume of notes that become very trying. 


The Atlanta Upright 


There the ‘90s, Atlanta, Georgia, an 


upright piano that had some differences in construction that 


was produced in 
was thought would be a great innovation and create proba- 
bly the same effect that our friend, Mr. Bayley, feels to be 
There were quite a number of these pianos 
The peculiar part of the 


necessary. 
turned out in the Atlanta factory. 
piano, only uprights were made, was that the back and plate 
The ad- 
made it 


could be swung on hinges from the piano case. 
this that it 
easier to put on a new string when one broke. The front 
of the piano contained under the keyboard, on either side 
like a desk, It can be well 
understood that the piano was not of such a construction 
that it would withstand the wear other 
American pianos, but it probably would be a good thing in 


vantage claimed for innovation was 


a series of drawers for music. 


and tear as do 


the way of creating replacements. 
The Steinertone 


that created some comment and 


attention along in the 1900’s was the Steinertone, the inven- 


Among other pianos 


tion of Maurice Steinert. Mr. Steinert produced an action 
that was quite a departure in that part of the mechanism 
of a piano, and he spent a great deal of money in adver- 
tising the Steinertone. It was not sufficient of a departure 
from the accepted keyboard and touch of the piano to create 
Under the Maurice 


Steinert there were some wonderful things accomplished as 


a talking proposition. influence of 
to tone, but this did not seem to carry into the appreciation 
of what Mr. Steinert claimed for his action, and the people 
did not create a profitable selling proposition through their 
patronage 
Hardman Modernique Pianos 
One 


development of piano structure intro- 


this year which seems to have the greatest possibili- 


outstanding 
duced 
ties for popular success was a development of the new line 
of pianos by Hardman, Peck & Company, called the mod- 
ernique group. These pianos were made to fit in with the 
modern architectural ideas of today, and were designed for 
the Hardman company by leaders in the modern art move- 
ment. 
dealer in the 


the lines demanded by Frank Bayley. 


These pianos by this time are familiar to every piano 
country. Here is presented something along 
Each of these pianos 
individualized talking point, something 
the 
The single difficulty seems 


possesses a highly 


new, a change in style comparable to annual style 
changes in other industrial lines. 
to be that however successful this venture may prove for 
the Hardman concern, it does not seem to present a universal 


solution for the industry. 


The Emanuel Moor Piano 


The latest departure from the traditional keyboard of the 
on exhibition in Ampico Hall, in New York 
has 


las been 
This 


and is known 


piano 


City 


piano been enthusiastically exhibited in 


Paris as the Emanuel Moor double-keyboard 

piano. The French pianos are made by Pleyel, of Paris 
The piano on exhibition in Ampico Hall, in Fifth Avenue, 

New York, Chickering 


in Boston. It keyboard, the 
the 


was manufactured at the factory, 


presents a two-faced upper 


keyboard stopping at the beginning of upper register. 
It is a simple thing in fact as to its mechanism, and the 
demonstrations that have been made in Ampico Hall show 
that with one piano you practically get the volume of two 
pianos, and this with two hands. 

Just 


volume in 


tonal 
The 


Rambler, that piano music can become an injury, an assault 


double the 
piano is not conducive 


why one should want to present 


any to the ideas of 
on the ear that irritates instead of pleases. 

There is no change to speak of in the construction of the 
The 
pedal is 


piano proper produced from the Chickering factory. 
only difference is a that 


is added to the hammer blow 


double action, when a 


pushed down, there an addi- 


tional force that fills even the large warerooms in Ampico 
Hall that may be very satisfactory to the pianists who like 
that kind of piano music, but certainly is not something that 
will attract the attention of the people who want pianos in 


their homes 
The Julius Bauer Innovation 
The one great successful departure in piano construction, 
and without making any change in the case design or forms, 


is that of the Julius Bauer piano, of Chicago. Here is pre- 
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sented a piano of such great wealth of tone, one might say a 
gorgeousness of tone, that it is a wonder that the piano has 
not been accepted in the way that would create an increase 
The Rambler believes that the Julius Bauer 
It has a tonal production that resem- 


in production. 
piano is unsurpassed. 
bles one style of piano produced by Pleyel, of Paris, and 
which was a flat scale concert grant, now not made. Wil- 
liam 
Bauer piano had never heard a Pleyel piano, yet there we 
find a wonderful singing tone of a quality that can hardly 


3auer, who created the present construction as to the 


be described, and yet it is really one of the few pianos man- 
ufactured anywhere in the world today that is so distinctly 
individual as to its tone quality. 

We do not believe that as yet it is possible to create a 
demand for pianos that depart from our present designs. 
There may be some one who will come to the fore, and this 
some one may be the Janssen piano, that has been exploited 
so much, but the piano is of such a nature that it is like 
trying to change the form of the harp to draw a scale that 
will enable the changing of the outer form of the piano. 
All these very interesting. The Rambler en- 
joyed the tone that he was surrounded with 
in Ampico Hall, but the tumultuous quantity that was sent 


things are 


W ilderne SS of 


out from the piano through this hitching up of two actions so 
that the piano could be pounded harder is not an enjoyment 
that makes one want to attend a piano concert every night. 
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J. H. Shale Reports Business Better— 
S. E. Moist, the Chicago Piano King, 
Again Interested in the Piano After 
Picking Up Some Odd Millions in 
the Stock Market. 

J. H. Shale, of the A. B. Chase-Emerson Corporation, has 
returned from a trip into the West, going as far as Omaha. 


He 
the 


returned with a satisfactory showing that will carry to 
fault finders something to think about. 
The demand for the piano is greatly increased, Mr. Shale 


growlers and 


says. There is a good demand for pianos of the quality of 
the A. 
The factory at 


B. Chase, the Emerson, and the Lindeman & Sons. 
Norwalk, Ohio, now is working overtime, 
and Mr. Shale feels that the turning peint in the piano de- 
mand has arrived. 

Among those who have changed from a pessimistic atti- 
tude : 
Moist, the Piano King of Chicago. 


to an optimistic view as regards the piano is S. E. 
Mr. Moist is again tak- 
ing an interest in piano selling. During the past year, and 
especially during June and July, Mr. Shale says that Mr. 
Moist has been increasing his millions on the stock market. 
He has made many turns that indicate financial acumen on 
the part of this man who built to a great fortune in the 
selling of pianos at retail. 

Evidently, Mr. Moist 
“have some fun,” as he probably will call it, in selling pianos. 


feels that he now is able to again 
Mr. Moist, as is well known, has plenty of capital to work 
whatever piano efforts he may indulge in. 
admirer of the A. 
stantial order to Mr. Shale, and this indicates that there may 


Being a great 
B. Chase piano, Mr. Moist gave a sub- 


be some stirring up in the piano business when Mr. Moist 
gets into active operations. 

The Rambler some years ago made a bet with Mr. Moist 
that 
pianos, he never would increase his cash capital to ten mil- 


as long as he confined his operations to the selling of 


lions of dollars. The Rambler was unaware of the fact that 
Mr. Moist 
amazed when Mr. Moist told The Rambler that he was going 
to win the 


indulged in a few sidelines, and was somewhat 


forfeited to The Rambler if 


The 


hat that was to be 
he did not reach ten millions, and if he did reach it, 
Rambler was to buy the hat 

It seems that there is a possibility that The Rambler is 
this bet. that Mr. Moist 
is worth several millions of dollars. Of course, only Mr. 
There is talk now 
that he has reached the seven million mark, but that is hear- 


going to lose There are rumors 


Moist knows how many millions he has. 
say. If he has reached this mark, however. with that im- 
mense capitalization back of him, Mr. Moist can call for his 
new hat before the expiration of the time set in the making 
of the bet. 
wad of money for a piano man to have to play with, yet Mr. 


Six or eight millions represents a tight little 


Moist can utilize part of this capitalization if he has it in 

exploiting the A. B. Chase piano and the other pianos that 

he carries in his grand piano store in Wabash Avenue. 
There is no piano man in the country who has individ- 


He has 


supported several orchestras, he has for years paid the mu- 


ually helped music in Chicago as has Mr. Moist. 


music in 
would be nearer the ten 
into the safety deposit 


sical tuition of thirty children, has encouraged 


every way possible, and probably 


million goal if he had put 


vaults the money that he has paid out for sustaining music. 


away 


If The Rambler loses this bet, he is going to insist upon 
one thing when he buys the hat, that is, it shall have a gold 
band instead of the usual silk material that goes with a felt 
hat 
enter into consideration, for The Rambler is determined to 
King with a hat that will fit in 
with the color scheme of the tonsorial effects that Mr. Moist 


Just what make of hat Mr. Moist prefers shall not 
crown the Chicago Piano 


is pleased to select, and which always are in advance of the 
general style affected by the genus man. 
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IANOS, unlike children, can be “heard and 

not seen” and still be appreciated. That is 
why the millions of listeners who nightly tune 
in on the best radio stations reco%nize in the 
Baldwin a finer tone and resonance—convinc- 
ing, evidence of the superior quality in the 
piano itself, 
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